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with self propelled 


the HIRED HAND that 
Never Gets Tired! 


“Mow-All” the grass and weeds. Try 
Mez-All for the Best. Give your lawn 
a “treat’’. Trim fence rows, big yards, 
orchards, acreages. Zip through heavy 
weeds, dense brush. Solve the leaf prob- 
lem without raking—burning. Get Going 
Today—See your Hardware or Implement 
Dealer—and have the Best Mowing 
you can get—or write to Box ens, 


WIND-KING ELECTRIC MFG CO.. MERRILL IOWA 


FARMER'S DIGEST SUMMER PUBLICATION DATES 


During the summer months Farmer's Digest is printed 
and mailed to you every 45 to 50 days instead of monthly. 
This practice, started years ago, keeps our subscription rates 
down by giving you fewer copies during the months you 
have less time for reading. You will receive the August- 
September issue on or about August 5. October and 
succeeding issues will again arrive near the first day of 


the publication month. 
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Careful Cultivation: 5 to 10 Bu. 
ULTIVATION still is the 


best way to control weeds 
but on too many farms it “con- 
trols” corn production too. If 
you ram shovels 4 or 5 inches 
into the soil, you are pruning 
10 to 15 bushels of corn to the 
acre. Corn roots branch out less 
than two inches beneath the sur- 
face. 
Toll 


heavy. 


from root pruning is 
Nebraska, Illinois and 
Ohio tests indicate that proper 
cultivation is worth around 10 
bushels per acre. In a Minne- 
sota test where roots were pruned 
by deep cultivation, the loss was 
16 bu. per acre. 


Four Ways To Add 30 Bushels 
To Your Corn Yields 


The first six weeks after corn planting offer a wonderful 
opportunity to increase yields. 
weeds and insects and side-dress with enough nitrogen. 


Plan now to control 


Condensed from Farm Profit 


Use shallow sweeps when you 
cultivate and stay away from the 
row. If one cultivation does the 
job, quit. Weeds steal fertilizer 
and moisture from your corn but 
the loss from root pruning may 
be even larger. 


Spraying Weeds: 5 to 10 Bu. 


“The average annual loss of 
corn due to weeds is around 10% 
of the crop,” declares E. P. Syl- 
wester, of Iowa State College. 
Even a moderate infestation can 
cost you 10 bushels. 


Dr. Sylwester suggests this eco- 
nomical combination of spraying 
and cultivation: 


1. Harrow to kill seedling 


Reprinted by permission from Farm Profit, Massey-Harris Company, Racine, Wis. 
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weeds before you plant. Spend 
75c to $1 to kill shoots of annual 
weeds. 

2. After corn is planted, har- 
row again or if you prefer use 
a preemergence spray. Apply 
2-4-D at 1% lbs. per acre. Other 
good materials are dinitro, Ala- 
nap and Randox. 

3. After 
between rotary hoeing or spray- 
ing. Spraying corn up to 3 or 4 
inch height is relatively safe and 
cheap. 

t. Cultivate as needed. Spray- 
ing cuts cultivations required. 

5. Spray after lay-by only as a 
“rescue” operation. 


5 to 10 Bu. 
Spraying corn borers at lowa 
State’s Ankeny farm increased 
corn yields 7 to 15 bu. per acre. 
In Hardin county, the increase 
ranged from 4 to 21 bu.; the av- 
erage was 82 bu. If you have 
a big crop of borers you can 
make a good profit on spraying. 
There’s no blanket recom- 
mendation for spraying. You 
must check your own field for 
damage to determine whether or 
not spraying will pay. Harold 
Gunderson of Iowa State recom- 
mends: “Watch  early-planted, 
fertilized, tall vigorously growing 
Treat as soon as 75% of 


corn is up, choose 


Insect Control: 


corn. 


the plants show leaf feeding- 
we know it pays to treat such 
corn.” 


“In fields where 40, 50 or 60% 
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of plants show leaf feeding, spray- 
ing is a gamble, but we know 
that the farmer will at least break 
even.” 

Spray second brood borers if 
you have 100 egg masses per 100 
plants. Tests show 4 to 10 bu. 
increase. 


10 to 20 Bu. 

Late June and early July of- 
fer your last chance to give corn 
the plant food for the extra 
“high profit” bushels. 

In 516 Minnesota tests spread 
over 3 years, the average increase 
in yield was 9.7 bu. where 40 


Side Dressing: 





There is nothing free about 
freedom. It is very expensive 
to secure and equally so to 
preserve. 





lbs. of N was applied; $6 worth 
of N was doubled into $13 worth 
of corn. 

Biggest advantage of side dres- 
sing is that you match the 
amounts to the stand and the 
growing conditions. This 
some of the risk. Liquid nitro- 
gen, anhydrous ammonia and 
the granular forms of nitrogen 
all are effective. If 
operators in your area, 
they'll fertilize while you bale the 
hay or fill silo. 

If you prefer to side-dress with 
an attachment on your cultivator, 
you can combine fertilizing with 
lay-by. 


cuts 


there are 
custom 




















F YOU who are working to 
produce market hogs econom- 
ically, these methods will pay: 


1. Market hogs at 200 to 220 
lbs. for economy of production 
and to pull heavy weights and 
extra fat off markets. 

2. Produce the real Meat-type 
hog and save on feed costs. 

3. Breeding stock is lower 
priced now. Sell off your two 
lardiest sows and put the money 
in the best Meat-type sow avail- 
able, from a carcass-tested litter 
or family. 

+. Keep your sow herd stream- 
lined: don’t waste feed by letting 
them get fat. 

). Let litters nurse to 8 weeks. 

6. Use 20 to 25 Ibs. of starter 
feed per pig from 3 to 8 weeks 
of age. 

7. Feed balanced rations; sup- 
plement saves more than enough 
corn to pay for itself. 

8. Use 
tures. 

9. Feed shelled corn. 


legume rotation pas- 


Reprinted by permission from Breeder's Gazette, 





Hogmen Must Adjust or Bust 






Sound advice from two authorities . . 
a check list for success with hogs. 


H. M. Barnes and W. H. Bruner, 


Ohio State University 


10. Check parasites and dis- 
ease. 


Time To Market 


This year it will be important 
to top out the hogs fed for mar- 
ket at weights of 200 to 220 Ibs. 
These hogs generally return the 
most profit. These weights usu- 
ally top daily markets and cost 
less to produce. 

To carry hogs much above 
220 lbs. will increase the cost 
per pound of gain. In the fall 
of 1955 at Ohio State we ran 
a demonstration to show feed 
costs of carrying hogs from 200 
to 300 lbs. To produce that last 
100 Ibs. of pork required 542.9 
Ibs. of feed, costing $11.87. Yet 
the hogs decreased $3.76 in total 
dollar value per head, resulting 
in a loss of $15.63 on each over- 
fat hog. 

If a hog weighs much less than 
200 lbs. at marketing, his pro- 
duction cost is high because his 
cost from birth to weaning is dis- 
tributed over fewer pounds. 
However, farmers sometimes 


Spencer, Indiana 
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overemphasize this point in ex- 
plaining their practice of feed- 
ing heavy hogs. 

To feed a brood sow for half 
a year, 1,500 Ibs. of feed is a 
generous allotment. A litter of 
7 pigs sold at an average weight 
of 214 lbs. would indicate that 
each pound of pork sold must 
carry the overhead of one pound 
of feed for the sow. If this litter 
was made to weigh a ton, the 
overhead would be 34 of a pound 
of sow’s feed for each pound 
of hog sold. This might save 
a half-cent per pound on over- 
head, but you hog producers well 
know the difference in what you 
get for top hogs and those in the 
280-lb. class. 


Prospective Breeding Stock 


Breeding stock should be se- 
lected on records that indicate: 
absence of inherited defects, pro- 
lificacy, sow’s nursing ability, 
rapid growing and gaining abil- 
ity, and efficiency of feed util- 
ization. 


Every producer should ear 
notch and keep a record of each 
litter as to time of farrowing and 
size of litter. These records will 
assist you in selection of gilts to 
improve the breeding herd. Usu- 
ally it is best to select gilts when 
they are 5 or 6 months of age. 

Records are also very impor- 
tant in selecting the boar. The 
Production Registry and Meat- 
type Certification programs of 
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the various’ purebred breed as- 
sociations should be of great as- 
sistance in selection of a boar. 
If a hog producer buys a boar 
from a Certified Litter he knows 
that his boar is out of a litter 
of 8 or more pigs raised and that 
all the individuals in the litter 
were free from inherited defects. 


Most breeds have a weight 
standard for the litter at a given 
age (21, 35 or 56 days). You 
are also assured of good gaining 
ability. A representative pair of 
pigs from the litter must weigh 
200 lbs. or equivalent at 180 
days. This representative pair of 
pigs at slaughter time must also 
meet carcass standards as to back- 
fat thickness, carcass length and 
loin-eye measurements. 


A number of states are sup- 
plementing the various purebred 
programs through the use of an 
evaluation (feeding) station. 
These stations provide rate of 
gain, feed utilization and carcass 
information on a representative 
sample of a prospective breeding 
litter. 

Data on 420 pigs representing 
210 litters in Ohio indicate farm- 
ers can produce high quality 
Meat-type hogs as cheaply and 
efficiently as they can the over- 
fat type. Pigs from the Meat- 
type litters used 17.3 lbs. less 
feed to produce 100 lbs. of gain 
than did the non-meat type. This 
represented a saving of approxi- 
mately 50c per cwt. gain. There 
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was no significant difference in 
rate of gain to market weight 
of 210 lbs. Hogs from the Meat- 
type litters gained 1.69 lbs. per 
head daily; those from non-meat 
type litters, 1.68 lbs. 


Sow and Litter 


Have you been letting the sow 
herd carry around too much lard 
also? This is a waste of feed 
and does not contribute to better 
production. Several trials show 
that the sow or gilt can produce 
and nurse litters just as well on 
more limited feeding, and a 
pound of feed saved per head per 
day adds up to dollars. 


Much study has been given to 
the various times of weaning. In 
the spring of 1955, at the Ohio 
Experiment Station, W. L. Rob- 
ison and H. S. Teague weaned 
pigs at 3, 5 and 8 weeks of age. 
After including the cost for 
weight loss on the sows, they 
found that the pigs weaned at 
8 weeks cost 36c less than the 
5-week weaned pigs; and 58c 
less than those weaned at 3 
weeks. 


The price of creep rations may 
convince some producers that 
they can’t afford to use them. 
Results at the Ohio Swine Eval- 
uation Station, where pigs are 
started on test at 63 days of age, 
show that pigs that are bigger at 
weaning do better in the feeding 
period. The pigs weighing 40 to 
44 Ibs. reached 210 Ibs. 8 to 12 
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days sooner than those started 
at 30 to 34 Ibs. At normal daily 
feed consumption, the lighter 
pigs required 50 to 80 lbs. more 
of the finishing ration. Many 
have found pigs to be 10 Ibs. 
heavier at weaning after the use 
of 20 to 25 Ibs. of palatable, 
well-fortified creep ration per 
pig. And that amount will cost 
less than the larger amount of 
extra finishing ration at the end 
of the feeding period. However, 
the calendar should be watched 
and the creep ration should be 
stopped when it is time to shift 
to a growing feed. 


Feeding and Management 


Most of the costs in hog pro- 
duction are tied up in the feed. 
At the same time, good perform- 
ance has a definite effect on 
amount and cost of feed. 


This year some will skimp on 
protein supplement, which is a 
serious mistake. Even at present 
price levels a pound of supple- 
ment will save enough corn to 
make it profitable. 


An acre of ladino was worth 
$37.13 to the hogs last year at 
Ohio State, while an acre of al- 
falfa was worth $31.25. This 
permits some feed saving in re- 
turn for some extra labor. 

For most farmers, the rotation 
pasture lot provides a much 
healthier place to feed out hogs 
than the dry lot. Control of para- 
sites and disease may bring you 
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more feed saving than anything 
else you can do. Sanitary far- 
rowing pens and sows are essen- 
tial. Even when these are used, 
worming may be beneficial, and 
the new piperazine compounds 
show much promise for an easy, 
effective worming treatment. Ear 
marking the litters will help to 
find those problem sows that are 
carriers of some of the enteritis 
infections. 


When hogs are low in price, 
the farmer is reluctant to spend 
money for cholera immunization 
and veterinarian fees. Until the 
industry can reach some degree 
of eradication of 
other conditions, 


cholera and 


you had _ best 
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keep your insurance paid. 

Today the progressive hog pro- 
ducer is thinking the swine in- 
dustry can improve its position 
by increasing the production ef- 
ficiency and the carcass value of 
the commercial hog crop. This 
can be accomplished by produc- 
ing Meat-type hogs that have the 
inherent ability to produce super- 
ior carcasses efficiently and eco- 
nomically. In order to avoid 
seasonal market gluts he is think- 
ing of timing his farrowings at 
different seasons of the year. He 
is prepared to make adjustments 
so that he can work out of it. 
He aims to cure the situation 
rather than take aspirin to relieve 
the pain. 


Dairy Farm Numbers Decline 
Yet Milk Supplies Are Record High 


The number of farms selling milk is declining. 


Yet total U.S. 


milk sales have reached a record high, as sales per farm rapidly 


increase. 


For the country as a whole, the number of farms reporting 


milk cows declined 1 per cent from 1944 to 1950 and an additional 


20 per cent from 1950 to 1954. 


Sales of whole milk per farm averaged 88,000 pounds per farm 
for the U.S. as a whole in 1954, an average of 240 pounds per day. 
Part of this increased volume, according to the USDA, is the result 


of rising production per cow. 
cows per farm. 


The rest is due to larger numbers of 
The gain in average rate of production per cow- 


between | and 2 per cent each year over the past 15 years—reflects 
improved quality of cows and better feeding management. 
In other words, both United States cows and United States 


dairy farmers are becoming more efficient. 


-Texas Extension 























Should You Buy That New Machine? 


Base your decision on facts. Determine 
the annual cost of owning and operating 
the machine and balance that against 
the work it will do for you... 


Condensed from Hoard's Dairyman 


R. G. Smith, Cornell University 


VERYONE knows that farm- 

ing has become a mechanized 
business, but few appreciate the 
importance of machinery costs 
in the farm business of today. 

One cost-dollar in five goes to 
pay machinery bills on the aver- 
age New York farm. Investment 
in machinery has jumped from 
about $1,000 per farm 25 years 
ago to over $7,000 per farm to- 
day. On a New York dairy farm, 
there is about $75 invested in 
machinery for every cow in the 
milking herd, and $4,000 invested 
for each man in the farm labor 
force. 

These figures are enough to 
make a man stop and think be- 
fore he buys a new piece of 
equipment for his farm business. 
If you’re faced with the prob- 
lem of whether to invest in a 
piece of expensive equipment 
try to answer these questions: 
What will it cost to own it? Can 
I use it efficiently? Can I get 
along without it? 

What Will It Cost? 


Sometimes we fail to look be- 


Reprinted by permission from Hoard’s Dairyman, 


yond the price of the machine to 
see what it will actually cost. If 
you are considering a new piece 
of machinery, first estimate its 
annual cost to your business. Fol- 
lowing is a list of the costs to 
put down. Also listed are the 
average annual costs of field 
choppers with auxiliary motors 
as reported by a large group of 
New York farmers. 
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Interest on investment 87 
Annua! depreciation 232 
Cash repairs 
(include tires) 19 
Labor for repairs 14 
Fuel, oil, grease, etc. 34 
Insurance 4 
License (if any) 
Miscellaneous 
(housing, etc.) 12 
Total 402 


iness, you should also consider the 
cost of the time spent in operating 
the machine. 


Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 








The purchase price is just the 
first of your expenses in owning 
and operating a machine. By 
estimating the average annual 
cost, you will be better able to 
decide whether you can afford 
the machine. 


Can | Use It Efficiently? 


After estimating the annual 
cost of the machine, you are 
ready for this important quest- 


ion: “Can I operate enough 
more efficiently to justify the ex- 
pense?” 


Here are some of the items to 
consider in arriving at a decision: 

1. How much work do I have 
for this machine (days or acres) ? 

2. Does owning this machine 
help make better use of other 
equipment? 

3. Does buying this machine 
mean I’ll also have to invest in 
companion machines? 

4. How much can I save on 
repairs and delays which would 
occur with the old equipment 
simply by buying this machine? 

5. How much labor will this 
machine save or replace? 

6. Will I produce more by 
owning this machine? 

7. Will owning this machine 
produce a product which is more 
valuable? 

8. Where will my money bring 
the greatest return—in this ma- 
chine, or invested elsewhere? 


Consideration of all these items 
will give you a good basis on 
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which to say whether or not you 
can use this machine efficiently. 
The following table on the annu- 
al use necessary to justify the 
purchase of selected machines 
may also be useful as a rough 
guide. These figures are from 
Pennsylvania State University: 
enact Annual Use 
to Justify 








Machine Purchase 
Combine, 6-foot 
power take-off 50 acres 
Combine, 6-foot 
auxiliary engine 70 acres 
Combine, 12-foot 
self propelled 180 acres 
Corn picker, !-row 
pull type 36 acres 


Corn picker, 2-row, mounted 50 acres 
Forage harvester, 


power take-off 50 acres 
Baler, twine tie, 

power take-off 84 tons 
Baler, twine tie, 

auxiliary engine 142 tons 
Diesel tractor 1,500 hours 
What Alternatives Do | Have? 


Few, if any, farms are large 
enough to justify ownership of all 
the modern equipment which is 
needed for farm operation. If 
your decision is that you can’t 
use the new machine efficiently, 
what alternatives do you have? 

@ Buy it anyway, but use it 
inefficiently can you afford 
this? 

@® Get along without it, and 
try to compete with the bigger 
business which can use it effi- 
ciently. 

@ Buy it and make full use 
of it by doing custom work. 

@ Go in with the neighbors 
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on cooperative ownership of the 
machine. 

® Hire someone who owns the 
machine to do the job. 

@® Buy secondhand equipment. 

@ Enlarge the farm business 
to the point where it justifies 
owning the machine. 

Each of the alternatives has its 
disadvantages or problems. The 
trend has been and will continue 
to be towards farm business units 
large enough and _= specialized 
enough to efficiently use new 
machinery and equipment as it 
is developed. However, many 
farmers find a partial solution 
to their equipment problems by 
hiring machine work done or 
owning equipment cooperatively. 
Probably more could profitably 
do likewise. 


Keeping Machinery Costs Down 


Equipment costs could be re- 
duced on many farms if better 
records were kept. An annual 
farm inventory and a good farm 
cash account book will show you 
where the dollar leaks are in the 
machinery side of your business. 


Analyze your business to see 
what your long-run equipment 
needs are. Have a program for 
maintaining and improving your 
machinery. A simple record sys- 
tem will help you do this. 

When you buy a new machine, 
make your decision on the basis 
of facts. Calculate the annual 
cost to own and operate it. Bal- 
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ance this against the work it will 
do for you. 


Finance your equipment pur- 
chases at lowest possible costs. 
Pay cash if you can. If you buy 
on credit, get your credit from 
your bank or someone in the 
credit business. 





The value of the modern 
cotton gin as one of the ef- 
fective means of controlling 
the pink bollworm has been 
pointed up by research done 
by the USDA's Pink Bollworm 
Research Laboratory at 
Brownsville. Gins utilizing 
elaborate equipment in the 
ginning process averaged 
killing more than 99 per cent 
of the pink bollworms. 





Take good care of the equip- 
ment you have. Make it last 
longer. The more acres or hours 
of use you get out of your equip- 
ment, the lower your equipment 
costs will be. 


Machinery is cheaper than la- 
bor, and will continue to replace 
labor on more and more farm 
jobs. This does not mean that 
you are ready for every new piece 
of equipment that comes along. 
If you’re a typical operator, 20 
per cent of your farm expenses 
are machinery expenses. More 
attention to your machinery dol- 
lars will help you ease the cost- 
price squeeze. 





Artificial Drying 





Makes Hay in Eight Hours 





Most dairymen will agree that 
artificially cured hay has more 
—_ and vitamins than hay 
eft to the vageries of wind and 
rain. But at what point can you 
afford such a system? 


Condensed from New Jersey Farm and Garden 


Dr. Mark Singley, Rutgers University 


VERY time you bring up the 

subject of hay drying, 
some farmer always asks: “But 
just how much more will it put 
into my pocket?” 

Suppose you can even out your 
haying operation so you can mow 
five acres a day, and do it in an 
eight-hour day so you won’t have 
to hire extra help? Is that worth 
something in this day of scarce 
labor? 

Hay made last year by New 
Jersey farmers graded 62% U. S. 
No. 2 or better. 
drying system, at least 90% of 
it should grade No. 2 or better. 
With alfalfa, for example, you 
will experience half as much dry 
matter loss with dehydrated hay 
as with field cured. 
can be seven times less with de- 


With a good 


Leaf losses 


hydrated hay, too, according to 
a recent USDA five-year study. 
And 


those leaves are rich in 


vitamin A and carotene! 


Next, take the matter of grain- 
to-milk ratio. If grain costs $75 
a ton, and milk is selling for $4, 
you’ve got to use all roughages 
to make any money. If milk av- 
erages $4.50 per cwt., you can af- 
ford to feed only one pound of 
grain to six pounds of milk. 
That’s what careful experiments 
at Beemerville Experiment Sta- 
tion have disclosed. 


That’s when 17-18% protein 
content in roughage really pays 
off, as against the 12-13% rough- 
age the farmer makes. 

For several years people who 
could afford to experiment set 
elaborate system after 
another to try various ways of 
making hay. It is my observa- 
tion that if you harvest more 
than 100 tons a year, you'll need 
heat in order to get it out of the 


up one 


Reprinted by permission from New Jersey Farm and Garden, 
Sea Isle City, New Jersey 
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way as fast as you have to make 
it. 

Of the systems I have ex- 
amined, one that strikes me as 
very practical for the average 
dairyman is the one at Erden- 
heim Farms, Chestnut Hill, Phil- 
adelphiaa Manager Stanley 
Gates has built a system that lets 
him level out his labor load. He 
dried 175 tons of mixed baled 
hay last season at an operating 
cost of less than $5:a ton—prob- 
ably will shave that by $1 this 
year by recirculating the air. 
(Hay like that he made was sell- 
ing for $65 a ton last month. ) 

He used an elaborate building, 
which cost nearly $7,000, but 
any farmer could erect a pole 
shed for a third of that, since it 
can remain open on both sides. 
He provides heat with a large 
PTO driven centrifugal blower 
(24,000 cubic feet a minute at 
34 inch pressure). He got it 
from an old rug mill. He uses 
two small portable heating units 
(420,000 BTU, 3% gal./r., 4,000 
cfm each) and funnels the ait 
through an overhead delivery 
duct (4 by 6 feet, plywood bot- 
tom with three sides of canvas). 
All of this cost him $2,575. 


Then he had an investment 
of $1,375 in five four-wheeled 
dollies, each capable of carrying 
a ton or more of baled hay on a 


flathed wagon. He made five 
tons at a time and used each 


dolly and wagon about 35 times. 





DRY HAY IN EIGHT HOURS 11 


These should have a life of 20 
years with care. 





Evils of Drink 

Professor: “And in conclu- 
sion, my dear students, | 
shall give you a demonstra- 
tion of the evils of the De- 
mon, Rum. | have here two 
glasses, one filled with water, 
the other with whiskey. | 
will now place a worm in each 
glass. Notice how the worm 
in the water squirms and vi- 
brates with the very spark of 
life, while the worm in the 
whiskey writhes in agony, 
curls up and dies. Now, 
young man, what is the moral 
of this story?” 

Young man: “If you don't 
want worms, drink whiskey.” 
—Better Crops. 





Drying time for the first crop 
was 14 to 16 hours, and for sec- 
ond and third cuttings, 18 to 20 
hours. Gates uses a crusher at 
the time he is mowing because 
it helps speed up drying. 

The hay wagons have plywood 
sides, reinforced with steel, and 
a lattice-type floor of 1x3-inch 
spruce lath, which provides about 
18% floor opening. Each dolly 
is eight feet wide, 16 feet long 
and four feet high. Front and 
back ends have removable pan- 
els for loading and unloading 
operations. 

The tractor tows the flatbed 
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wagon and loaded dolly into the 
shed. As the rubber-tired wheels 
of dolly go over portable wood- 
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wagon is towed out the other side 
and to another area to pick up 
an empty dolly. 





en blocks, they raise the dolly to 


With the bale-filled dolly in 
the proper height to put steel 


place, a canvas hood is dropped 
down from the overhead chute, 
locked into place with suitcase 
clamps and the heated air is 
turned on. Output of heat and 
air can be varied with the indi- 
vidual load, according to size 
and moisture content. There is 
a separate trap door in the duct 
for each wagon. 





The United States’ per 
capita consumption of milk 
is lower than the amount 
used per person in several 
other countries. As a group, 
women consume the least 
milk. Older women use less 
milk than younger women, 
although their need for milk 


ie The author is indebted to Mr. 
is just as great. 


Gates and the Northeastern Hay 





wheels (side-mounted on the Drying Association for details of 


dolly) onto railings on either 
side. Thus, the front weight now 
shifts from the wagon to the 
rails. Then the rear wheels of 
the wagon hump over the wooden 
blocks and lift the rear of the 
dolly to rail height. Then the 


The Simple Life 


A glance at the 277-page “List of Available Publications” of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture is ample proof that farm life isn’t 
what it used to be. Some sample titles picked at random include 
“Inheritance in Rice of Reaction to Helminthosporean Oryzon and 
Cercopera Oryzae”; “The Tatoo Method of Marking Hogs”; “The 
Cannibalistic Habits of the Corn Ear Worm”; “The Strawberry Root- 
worm as an Enemy of the Greenhouse Rose”; “Rest Rooms for Wo- 
men in Market Centers.” After looking over a few of the, more 
than 8,000 different subjects, a farmer may well be tempted to 
order Bulletin No. 207 MP, “Raising Reindeer in Alaska,” and get 
away from it all. —Hudson Newsletter 


this operation, which he has in- 
spected. It seems ideal — with 
some of the building cost re- 
duced — for any serious-minded 
dairyman who is girding his belt 
for what appears to be a highly 


competitive cost-income situation. 











Facts About Pasture Irrigation 






Irrigation will pay in a dry season on pas- 





tures that are well fertilized and have 
desirable plants. Many factors need to 
be considered .. . 


Condensed from The Southern Planter 
Dr. W. W. Woodhouse, Jr., North Carolina State College 


ee OES Pasture Irrigation 

Pay?” That’s a question 
we hear pretty often nowadays! 
It doesn’t seem to be a question 
we can answer with a simple, 
straightforward “yes” or “no.” 
Pasture irrigation is paying on 
some farms and on others it just 
isn’t. That being the case it 
might help to take a quick look 
at what’s involved. 


First let’s see what irrigation 
will do for us. It will keep pas- 
tures green and growing right 
on through a hot dry summer. 
By irrigating properly you can 
have pastures looking just about 
the same the middle of a dry 
July as they did in April. In a 
summer as dry as 1954 was in 
many places, this can mean 
double the production per acre, 
over no irrigation, whether you 
figure it in feed replaced, pounds 
of milk produced, or animal 
gains. 


In addition, by keeping your 
pastures growing you avoid the 


overgrazing and loss of stands 
that you often run into with dry 
seasons and short pastures. We 
find that it’s usually the over- 
grazing that goes with a dry sea- 
son, rather than the dry season 
itself that hits our clover stands 
so hard. 


What Does It Cost? 


Next let’s take a look at irri- 
gation costs. You'll have to have 
equipment, water and labor. The 
cost of these will vary all over 
the map depending on your situ- 
ation and how you figure them. 
On a good average set up in 
North Carolina the operating 
cost will probably run somewhere 
around $2 per acre inch of wa- 
ter applied. In a dry summer 
you'll need 10 to 15 inches to 
keep a pasture going so this adds 
$20 to $30 per acre. In ad- 
dition, it will cost you around 
$10 per acre per year just to 
have the equipment on hand. 

Thus your per acre cost will 
vary from around $40 in a real 


Reprinted by permission from The Southern Planter, Richmond, Virginia 
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dry year down to not much more 
than $10 in the years you don’t 
need to irrigate. 

This makes it look as if pas- 
ture irrigation can surely pay its 
way in dry seasons where you 
have good pastures and high pro- 
ducing dairy cows. On the other 


hand, poor pastures and poor 
cows will have a rough time 
justifying the cost. It costs just 


as much to irrigate a poor pas- 
ture as it good 
Doubling the yield on a poor pas- 
ture still doesn’t give you very 
much grazing. 


does a one. 


Answer These Questions 


The question you’re really in- 
terested in is not so much wheth- 
er irrigation pays or not but 
whether or not it’s cheaper than 
any other way of getting your 
animals by the dry spells. After 
all you can get around dry spells 
in several ways—by sowing more 
pasture, putting up more spring 
silage from small grain or sur- 
plus pasture, making more hay, 
buying some extra feed or even 
by taking production 1 
carrying fewer animals. 


less 


Ask yourself these questions: 

|. Am | using all my land to 
capacity or do | have idle acres 
that could be used to grow more 
dry weather feed? 

2. Are my pastures well bal- 
anced, productive sods? 
3. Do | have a topnotch herd 
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that can- make efficient use of 
good pasture? 


4. Do | have an ample water 
supply located where it will fit 
into an irrigation scheme? 


If you answer “yes” to all but 
four, pasture irrigation may bet- 
ter be your next step and a very 
profitable one. If the answer to 
any one is “no” there may be 
some other things you'll want to 
do first. This is a question you'll 
have to decide yourself for your 


own farm. 


Special Situations 

Even if irrigation seems to be 
out of the picture for your pas- 
tures in general don’t overlook 
the fact that there may be some 
special situations where it will 
be just the trick. You may want 
to irrigate one heavy producing 
summer pasture such as millet 
or Coastal Bermuda just to car- 
ry you through dry spells. 

Irrigation comes in awfully 
handy in establishing new stands. 
You can go ahead and sow on 
time, knowing that if that one 
rain that can make or break a 
new stand doesn’t come, you can 
put it on yourself. 

These special uses fit in mighty 
well where you have irrigation 
equipment for other crops and 
have some water to spare. This 
kind of pasture irrigation is 
bound to increase as more and 
more people get set up to irri- 
gate other high acre value crops. 




















OR YEARS poultrymen have 
debated the problem of win- 
in their laying houses. 
Should they be kept closed dur- 
ing the winter, or should you 
leave ’em open for ventilation? 
Must they be on the south, or 
can they be on the east or west? 
Now some farmers and engi- 
neers in Washington, Michigan 
and West Virginia are bidding 
fair to end the arguments once 
and for all. Their suggestion: 
Eliminate windows entirely! 
And they can offer at least 
three good reason for doing it: 
1. Cutting out windows saves 
building costs and eliminates the 
job of keeping them clean. 
2. Insulating and _§air-condi- 
tioning a house keeps the inside 
temperature even the year around 


dows 


and avoids production slumps 
curing hot and cold spells. 
3. The improved ventilation 


Reprinted by permission from Farm 





More Eggs With Windowless Houses 





Windowless houses save building costs 
and cleaning; keep heat out in sum- 
mer, heat in during winter. If you 
are planning to build, look into this 
new method of construction .. . 


Condensed from Farm Journal 


Glenn Lorang 


means you can crowd more birds 
in the same floor space. 

Does that mean the window- 
less house is really the hen house 
of the future? 

It would take a bold man to 
say that. But if all the arguments 
prove anything, it’s this: A lot 
of poultrymen still aren’t satis- 
fied with their laying houses. 
And if you’re among this group, 
these new windowless houses may 
be just what you’re looking for. 

“We've had no winter slumps 
since we built our new house,” 
declares E. D. Moser of Koot- 
enai County, Idaho. “Or hot 
weather slumps either,” he adds. 

Moser and his son, Frank, 
don’t have a window in their 
three-story insulated house. 

“Why use windows, anyway?” 
they ask. “Everything the bird 
needs, except fresh air, light and 
water is right in the feed.” C. 


Journal, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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E. Lampman, head of the Uni- 
versity of Idaho’s poultry depart- 
ment agrees. 

Electricity solved the lighting 
and watering problems years ago. 
And now the new high-capacity 
ventilating fans have solved the 
ventilation problem. 

The Mosers mounted two 19- 
inch fans so as to pull air 
through their house from 21 anti- 
back-draft intakes. They sheathed 
with aluminum on the outside 
and with paper and 1” x 12” 
shiplap on the inside. Then they 
filled the six-inch stud space 
with shavings. 

Not much point of insulating 
three walls if you’re going to 
have just a thin layer of glass 
on the fourth one,” says O. G. 
Wenzel of Spokane County, 
Wash. If moisture condenses on 
the inside of the glass on cold 
days, it’s a sure sign you’re los- 
ing heat, and need ventilation 
to boot. 

Wenzel and his father have 
built two windowless houses and 
like them so well that they’re 
planning a third. 

“They're faster and cheaper to 
build,” they claim. They used 6’, 
9’ and 10’ aluminum sheets for 
the roof and outside walls. In- 
side they sheathed with 6’, 10’ 
and 12’ length of 4” Masonite, 
and poured in shavings before 
nailing on the top strips. 

“It goes together fast,’ the 
Wenzels say. Materials cost them 
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about $2 per bird. 

The houses are working for 
them, too. Shortly after a sud- 
den freeze sent temperatures to 
15 degrees below zero in mid- 
November, their hens peaked at 
85% production, then leveled off 
at 82%. 

“We held the temperature be- 
tween 50 and 55 degrees, even 
when it was below zero,” says 
Wenzel. 

They use two thermostatically- 
controlled, 18” ceiling fans in 
each 70’ pen, and 10” x 14” 
intake openings. They shut off 
one of the fans in winter. 

Another Spokane County poul- 
tryman, Dick Yeo, carries tem- 
perature control a step farther. 
He has electric heaters that 
switch on and keep inside tem- 
peratures above 45 degrees in 
cold weather. 

And this summer he plans to 
add a refrigeration unit to pump 
cooling fluid through pipes hung 
from the center of the ceiling in 
his pumice block house. 

He keeps his birds in cages, 
and no-draft fans will direct the 
cool air over them. 

Yeo’s birds were nearly a year 
old last November when the 
freeze hit—yet they kept on lay- 
ing at 65%. (Including equip- 
ment and cages, his house cost 
$3.32 per bird. ) 

Some poultrymen open large 
end doors to provide additional 
ventilation for windowless houses 
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during extremely hot weather. 

A Michigan hatcheryman, 
Rich Dirkse, not only built a 
18’ by 178’ windowless, cinder 
block house—he added a slatted 
floor to take the place of litter 
and roosts. The floor is a com- 
mercial product, and comes in 
3’ x 4’ sections. 

It consists of specially-made 
wooden lath set on edge, and 
spaced high enough to allow 
droppings to fall to the ground. 
For annual cleaning, Dirkse takes 
out the floor sections and runs 
in a tractor with a _ hydraulic 
scoop. 

He partitioned the house into 
21’ x 32’ pens of poultry netting. 
Hens lay in rollaway nests along 
the sides of a center alley, which 
makes for easy egg gathering. 

How about lighting? A time 
clock controls the two double 4’ 
fluorescent light fixtures in each 
pen to give the birds a 13-hour 
day. Dirkse says it isn’t neces- 
sary to dim the lights because the 
birds just roost down on_ the 
floor. 

Dirkse sets his fans about as 
the Washington poultrymen do— 
to hold the temperature at 55 
degrees. And here’s why he likes 
his windowless house with the 
slatted floor: 


1. He can put more birds in 
less space—I1l¥2 sq. ft. per bird. 

9 > atc ‘le or > q 

2. He gets cleaner eggs, and 
spends less time gathering them. 








MORE EGGS 
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3. No dust—no litter expense. 

4. Less disease and broodiness. 

5. Without windows, he can 
control the lighting the year 
around. 





Corn Belt Scenery 


Uncle Ezra was making his 
first visit to the West Coast. 
His relatives, eager to im- 
press him with the wonders of 
their adopted home, drove 
here and there, pointing out 
places of interest. "There," 
they assured him “is a won- 
derful view of the mountains, 
but the fog hides ‘em to- 
day. And from right here, 
you get a wonderful view of 
the bay — on clear days.” 

After a couple of hours, 
Uncle Ezra remarked dryly, 
"'Mebbe we ain't got so much 
pretty scenery back in the 
Corn Belt but, by golly, you 
can see it."—Better Crops. 





Dirkse filled the cores of the 
cinder blocks with vermiculite 
(Zonolite) and covered the ceil- 
ing with 34-inch impregnated in- 
sulation board, with fill-type in- 
sulation above it. Dirkse put on 
a built-up roof and painted it 
with aluminum to give it a re- 
flective surface. 


The rollaway nests and set-up 
for collecting the eggs from the 
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160-foot long alleyway save a lot 
of labor. The two tiers of indi- 
vidual nests are placed with their 
backs next to the alleyway, and 


there are 72 nests per pen. 

At the University of West 
Virginia, a windowless cinder 
block house is in its third year 
of testing. 


Says Dr. A. D. Longhouse, 
head of the Agricultural Engi- 
neering Department, “The first 
two years of research with two 
broods of chicks and two laying 
flocks have shown that we can 
produce poultry in a windowless 
house. Now we’re going to com- 
pare it with a house with win- 
dows, to see if it will actually 
make more profit. 


Right now, that’s the question 
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any practical poultryman would 
ask. And as the windowless 
house idea picks up more steam 
around the country, we should 
get the answers. 


Reed Hanson, associate poultry 
scientist at the Western Washing- 
ton Experiment Station, points 
out that the amount of insula- 
tion and ventilation necessary will 
vary from area to area, and it 
will be hard to justify a fully- 
insulated house where the cli- 
mate is moderate. 


On the other hand, he points 
to evidence that if we gradually 
increase the day length with ar- 
tificial light during the laying 
life of a bird, it might stimulate 
even higher egg production. 


Time will tell. 





"Steaming Up" Dairy Cows 
Didn't Help Production 


“Steaming-up” dairy cows is a practice followed by many English 
dairymen in which the amount of grain fed is increased each week 
during a six-week period before calving. 


Recently workers at the University of Illinois tested the practice 





with 18 cows and 18 heifers. They found that the “steamed-up” 
cows produced no more milk during the first 84 days after calving 
than did a similar group of cows fed only alfalfa hay and corn silage 
six weeks before calving. The grain feeding did, however, result 
in greater gains in weight. There was no difference between the 
two groups in the amount of udder congestion at calving. 


—Virginia Extension 














Should You Incorporate Your Farm? 





There are advantages 
and disadvantages but 
it's something you 


should think about . . 


Condensed from 
Successful Farming 


August G. Eckhardt, Attorney 


ECENTLY there has been 
A%an increase in the number 
of families or neighbors farming 
together —— pooling their money 
and land instead of each fully 
equipping fewer acres. 

If you make such a change 
you'll probably form a partner- 
ship or incorporate. Here are 
things to think about if you’re 
considering incorporating your 
farm. 

What Is Family Farm 
Corporation? 

The exact form your farm 
corporation might take depends 
on the type of farm and your 
family. 

Here’s a typical example. Sup- 
pose you and your wife have 
three sons who are interested in 
farming. You might file articles 
of farm incorporation with the 
proper authorities after working 
out details with your lawyer. 
You transfer your ownership of 
the farm assets to the corpora- 
tion in return for shares of stock. 


These shares of stock then repre- 
sent your farm property. If your 
farm assets are valued at $50,- 
000, the shares of stock would 
have that total value when 
theyre issued. 

Although the corporation now 
owns the farm assets, you con- 
trol the business because you own 
all the stock. You can make 
one or more of your sons part 
owners by transferring to them 
some of the shares of stock — as 
gifts, as payment for labor, or 
as sales. If you sell a son one- 
fifth of the number of shares, 
he owns one-fifth of the business. 

Farm profits of your corpora- 
tion are paid to shareholders in 
proportion to the number of 
shares they own. 

Here are some of the possible 
advantages to you of incorpora- 
tion: 

It May Protect Your 
Personal Assets 

Your corporation has to pay 

debts and obligations contracted 


Reprinted by permission from Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa 
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by you or anyone else having 
authority to deal in the corpora- 
tion’s name. But no one can take 
your personal assets or those of 
other stockholders to pay these 
corporation obligations. But if 
you have all your assets in your 
farm corporation, you are pro- 
tecting nothing, of course. 

You can get around this to 
some extent by personally hold- 
ing title to some property and 
leasing it to your corporation. 
But the corporation may have 
trouble borrowing money unless 
principal stockholders bind them- 
selves as individuals. 
Incorporation Helps In the 
Transfer of Farm Ownership 

You can transfer varying 
amounts of stock in your corpo- 
ration without disrupting the 
continuous operation of the farm. 

Your children can _ change 
their share holdings, depending 
upon their financial ability and 
their interest in farming. So a 
son who operates the farm can 
take a greater share of the profits 
through salary. He can_ get 
around the immediate problem of 
buying out the interests of his 
brothers and sisters. 
Incorporation Can Help You 
Expand Your Operation 

You can sell stock to some 
other member of the family or 
a close friend. 

Another example: A Wiscon- 
sin farmer and his two sons each 
operate and manage a separate 
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business dairy, poultry, and 
beef but they all work all 
three. When they decide to build 
a new poultry house, for instance, 
one son can provide the cash 
and be paid in more shares of 
stock. This requires no elaborate 
records and automatically takes 
care of profit distribution. 
Incorporation May 

Save You Taxes 

The farm tax picture is com- 
plicated and you'll want to go 
over all angles carefully with 
your attorney. 

But in general we can say that 
if you have a large taxable in- 
come you will save money by in- 
cor porating. 

What do we mean by large? 
On the basis of 1955 tax rates, 
about $14,000 is the breaking 
point. If you make that much a 
year, you will pay more tax as 
an individual than would a cor- 
poration. For example, on $25,- 
000 of taxable income, a corpo- 
ration pays $7,500, while an in- 
dividual pays $10,150. 

In terms of the capital gains 
tax, the small-income farm will 
save tax money under the indi- 
vidual tax rates, while the large- 
income farm business does as 
well by incorporating. 

Also, if the farm income is in 
a high enough bracket, there will 
be lower total taxes paid if the 
income is split three ways — be- 
tween father, son, and corpora- 
tion, rather than just between 
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father and son. The breaking 
point here is about $20,000 in- 


come. 


However, incorporation intro- 
duces the problem of double tax- 
ation. Most corporation profit is 
distributed to stockholders and is 
not a business deduction. So 
this income is taxed to the cor- 
poration when received —- and to 
the stockholder when distributed. 
You may be able to devise a 
plan which will distribute all of 





Industries are demanding 
more and more trained per- 
sonnel from agriculture col- 
leges. Demands at present 
far exceed the supply. Some 
firms are placing seniors on 
the payroll even before they 
are graduated. 





the income as salary or bonus 
so that the corporation will have 
no taxable income, but this is 
difficult to work out. 


Local property taxes may im- 
pose another type of double tax- 
ation. 


There Are Some Disadvantages 
To Incorporation 


For one thing, there is a cer- 
tain amount of paper work in- 
volved in keeping corporation 
records. And, there are direct 
expenses that go along with in- 
corporating for filing the articles 
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of incorporation, federal tax on 
the issuance of stock, and attor- 
ney fees. The charges and inci- 
dental expenses for forming a 
partnership are usually less. 


If the corporation is to be of 
short existence, the federal in- 
come tax probably will catch you 
to an extent that will make you 
sorry you incorporated. 


You may have heard that in- 
corporation lessens the benefits 
which society gains from typical 
family ownership — things like 
farm and community drive and 
pride. These objections are really 
not aimed at the family farm cor- 
poration. 


Incorporation in itself won't 
harm the American family farm. 
It will often improve it. As a 
matter of fact, incorporation may 
be the very best means of keep- 
ing the farm in the family. 


Just one more point. If you 
incorporate, be sure you comply 
with the requirements of  sec- 
tion 351 (a) of the 1954 Internal 
Revenue Code, in order to avoid 
income tax liability resulting 
from your transfer of property 
to the corporation. These re- 
quirements, in general, are that 
the person who contributes the 
property to the corporation, (1) 
receives only stock of the corpo- 
ration in payment for the trans- 
fer, and (2) controls the corpo- 
ration immediately after the 
transfer. 





EED CONTROL work in 
1955 brought to light sev- 
exciting new chemicals. 
These may be available for use 
in the future if their promise in 
1955 is fulfilled later. But, they 
will not be on the market this 
year. One reason for a slowing 
up in introducing new herbicides 
is the Miller amendment to the 
food and drug act, which has 


just gone into effect. 


eral 


The Miller amendment is de- 
signed to protect the ultimate 
consumer against harmful resi- 
dues, either in or on products. 
Consequently, every company 
that introduces a new product 
must furnish evidence to the 
food and drug administration. 
This must show: Either that the 
chemical in question does not 
leave any residue on or in the 
product when used according to 
the label directions; or that the 
amount which does appear is 
non-harmful in that amount. A 
tolerance must be officially es- 
tablished for such residue. 


This is all to the good. It is 


Chemical Weed Control, 1956 Style 







=" ~\)\=== A combination of clean cultivation, chemical 
mn % weed control and other good practices 
produce clean crops... 


Condensed from The Ohio Farmer 
C. J. Willard, Ohio State University 


better to be safe than sorry. Since 
we have gotten along for a few 
hundred years without these par- 
ticular chemicals, it is a fair pre- 
sumption that we can do so a 
little longer until they are shown 
to be safe. 


As a user of these herbicides, 
you have no reason to fear pen- 
alties under the Miller amend- 


ment if you follow approved 
1956 label directions. Use them 
on the crops intended and at the 
rates and times listed on the la- 
bels. Growers who use herbicides 
in any other way should satisfy 
themselves that the application 
they make will not leave illegal 
residues. 


Several 2,4-D formulations 
were introduced in 1955 which 


contained two pounds 2,4-D acid 
per gallon, or less. There is al- 
ready evidence that this trend 
will continue in 1956. This is 
highly unfortunate. It is based 
on the manufacturer’s estimate 
that most farmers are more inter- 
ested in price per gallon than in 


Reprinted by permission from The Ohio Farmer, Cleveland, Ohio 
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what is in the gallon. 

We have been through the 
same situation with fertilizers 
during the past 50 years. Fifty 
years ago the most common fer- 
tilizer in this area was the 2-8-2, 
a total of 12 per cent available, 
compared to fertilizers now which 
run up to more than 40 per cent 
available. The manufacturers 
then justified the sale of this 
low-grade fertilizer on the ground 
that farmers bought fertilizer by 
the ton and could not be taught 
to buy high quality goods. Farm- 
ers are now educated to buy 
high-analysis fertilizers. 

Similarly, we have always re- 
commended high-analysis herbi- 
cides. Obviously, moving charges, 
containers, freight and hauling 
have to be paid on twice as much 
material for a two-pound per gal- 
lon formulation as for a four- 
pound per gallon formulation. 
Thus, you can buy 2,4-D, 2,4, 
5-T, or mixtures of them cheaper 
in a 3-1/3 or four-pound form- 
ulation than you can in a two- or 
one-pound formulation. 

The same material can always 
be purchased in either form. We 
strongly urge you to demand 
3-1/3 or four-pound-per-gallon 
formulations, rather than these 
low-grade products, put out on 
the assumption that the great 
majority of farmers will buy on 
price instead of quality. 

All extension and other offi- 
cial recommendations of 2,4-D 
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herbicides have been made on 
the basis of pounds per acre of 
the active ingredient (in this 
case 2,4-D acid) and the num- 
ber of pounds of 2,4-D acid per 
gallon must always be stated on 
the label. If you buy two-pounds 
per-gallon material you have to 
use twice as much of it as of 
four-pounds-per-gallon material. 
You have twice as many cans to 
handle, with no compensating 
advantage. 


Canada Thistle 

Ohio farmers have never left 
us in any doubt as to the weed 
they consider most serious. Can- 
ada thistle gets their vote every 
time. Last year considerable 
work was done with a new herbi- 
cide, amino triazole (ATA for 
short), which is the most promis- 
ing chemical so far tried for this 
pest. It is being sold by Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
New York, and American Chem- 
ical Paint Company, Ambler, 
Pennsylvania. 

Although some “one-shot” ap- 
plications of amino triazole have 
been remarkably successful, we 
probably should not expect a 
single application of ATA to de- 
stroy Canada thistle. After spray- 
ing, leave the thistle for at least 
two weeks, preferably three. 
Then plow and plant corn or 
other summer crops. 

In Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, 
this technique has controlled 90 
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to 95 per cent of the thistles, 
with no injury to the corn. The 
cultivation of the corn gave an 
additional measure of control 
compared to treating thistles in 
a fence row or other unculti- 
vated area. Like everything con- 
nected with ATA, this recom- 
mendation is still experimental, 
but is worth trying. 
Quackgrass 

Last spring we recommended 
applying dalapon at 5 to 10 
pounds per acre active ingredient 
to quackgrass after it had made a 
vigorous early growth, usually the 





Seventy per cent of all 
goods sold at retail each 
year are made up of items 
coming from the soil. 
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latter part of April. A heavy ap- 
plication of nitrogen on the 
quackgrass helps, and you will get 
the nitrogen back later in the 
year. Two to seven days after 
the dalapon is applied, the quack 
is plowed. Then, at least 30 
days after the dalapon was ap- 
plied, corn or other summer crop 
may be planted. 

Corn is preferable, however, 
because it is somewhat less sensi- 
tive to dalapon than soybeans 
and because the cultivations usu- 
ally given corn help to control the 
quack. In 1955 demonstration 


tests, this method worked almost 


perfectly. It did not kill all the 
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quack, however, and further cul- 
tural or chemical treatments 
should be anticipated before it 
will be eradicated. 
Wild Garlic 

For the second year in suc- 
cession, 2,4-D on garlic early in 
March, when the temperatures 
were around freezing, was almost 
ineffective. The same _ three- 
pounds-per-acre rate put on late 
in March when the temperature 
was around 60 degrees Fahren- 
heit, was very successful. We 
feel, therefore, that we should 
change the recommendation 
made in Bulletin 337 for very 
early treatment of garlic with 
2,4-D to: “Treat as soon as pos- 
sible . after temperatures have 
reached 60 degrees Fahrenheit, 
using a low-volatile ester formu- 
lation.” 
Weeds In Legumes 

While there is no chance that 
the materials will be on the mar- 
ket this year, it may be of in- 
terest to mention a new group 
of compounds which were first 
used last year. These compounds 
are analogs of 2,4-D, only in- 


stead of being phenoxyacetic 
acids they are phenoxybutyric 
acids. Some compounds in this 


group have been very success- 
ful in taking certain broadleaved 
weeds out of red clover and al- 
falfa. This is an illustration of 
the increasing number of selec- 
tive herbicides which may be at 
our disposal in the future. 




















HE EUROPEAN corn borer 

actually is a misnamed in- 
sect. At least two-thirds of the 
“worm” stage of its life is spent 
feeding on the surface of leaves 
and leaf sheaths. Only during 
the latter part of its life does it 
tunnel into the stalk and be- 
come a borer. 


Approximately half the life 
span of the worm is spent down 
in the whorls of the corn plants, 
feeding on the succulent leaves 
which make up the whorls. This 
habit combined with the fact 
that the whorl leaves form a nat- 
ural tunnel down to where the 
borers feed makes the corn 
horer susceptible to a new meth- 
od of control. This is the appli- 


cation of insecticide granules. 


DDT granules resemble com- 
mon table salt in size. They’re 
simply clay or tobacco particles 
impregnated with DDT. When 


Reprinted by permission from Iowa Farm Science, 





New Way 
To Kill Corn Borers 


DDT Granules offer a new and effective 


control for corn borers .. . 


Reprinted from lowa Farm Science 


H. C. Cox, W. G. Lovely 


and 
T. A. Brindley 


dropped onto a plant, they roll 
down the leaves into the whorls 
and leaf axils. 


Effective Control .. . 


How does borer control with 
granules compare with borer con- 
trol by spraying? We made sev- 
eral comparisons in 1954 and 
1955. Granular DDT was just as 
effective as DDT emulsion spray. 
In fact the granules gave about 
20 per cent better borer control 
than the spray in one experiment. 
A portion of the results are 
shown in table 1. 


A number of materials that 
can be used as carriers (the gran- 
ules carry the insecticide) are 
available in granular form. Some 
carriers are better than others 
for corn borer control. We test- 
ed seven materials and found 
three to be better than the rest. 
The best was an attapulgite clay 


Ames, lowa 
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known at RVM-AA Attaclay, 
followed by tobacco base and 
bentonite. RVM-AA Attaclay 
was better than another type 
called LVM-A. 

Granules come in various sizes, 
usually expressed in particle-size 
ranges, 30/60 mesh, for example. 
This generally means that all the 
particles will pass through a 30- 
mesh screen but will be retained 
on a 60-mesh screen. We com- 
pared DDT granules of various 
sizes and found that the 30/60 
mesh range gave better control 
than larger particles. 


TABLE |. Comparison of Treat- 
ment with Granules and Emulsion 
Spray at the Rate of I!/2 Pounds 
of DDT per Acre, Ankeny, lowa. 


| 
| 
| 


Borers per 
100 plants _ 
1954 1955 


Treatment 


7.5-per cent DDT granules: 


Ce MED cccevces 39 43 
On tobacco base .... 37 93 
Emulsion spray* ...... 57 43 
| GSS 123 


330 


*Applied at 10 gallons per acre. 


Application Equipment 


Power dusters, commonly used 
for crop dusting, are not satisfac- 
tory for applying granules. To- 
bacco granules tend to “bridge 
over” and stop up the feed open- 
ings. Clay particles may pack in 
the hopper bottom. In one of 
our experiments, the packing was 
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serious enough to break the agi- 
tator and feed belt. Also, the 
granules are carried in the strong 
air stream created by the duster 
fan and bounce off the corn 
leaves instead of rolling into the 
whorls. 

Our work shows that a seeder 
type of distributor is desirable. 
The seeder allows the granules 
to fall into the whorls. In 1954 
and 1955 we modified and used 
a grass seeder. All the box open- 
ings except the three directly over 
each row were closed. The dis- 
tributor was mounted on a high- 
clearance sprayer frame to allow 
experiments on_ second - brood 
borers. 


Application Rate 


How much DDT or how many 
pounds of granules per acre does 
it take to kill borers? We tried 
various rates of application rang- 
ing from 3 to 20 pounds of gran- 
ules per acre. The granules con- 
tained four different concentra- 
tions of DDT. Our results show 
that from 15 to 20 pounds of 5- 
per cent granules give the most 
practical and economical corn 
borer control. 


When to Treat... 


Good borer control with a 
DDT spray depends on the time 
of application. The same is true 
with granules. However, the 
timing of granules may not be 
quite as critical as with sprays. 
Why? The granules fall deeper 
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into the whorl and consequently 
remain nearer the point of feed- 
ing for a longer time. 

The best control of _first- 
brood borers from a single ap- 
plication of DDT can be ob- 
tained by treating when 75 out 
of 100 plants in a field show 
signs of leaf damage. The first 
evidence of borer feeding always 
appears as pinholes or shotholes 
in the whorl leaves. 

When to treat to obtain good 
control of the second brood is 
more difficult to determine. We 
suggest treatment at first signs 





Don't blame the five day 
work week on the Twentieth 
Century. Even Robinson Cru- 
soe managed to get all his 
work done by Friday. 


KILL CORN BORERS 





meen 


of hatching if 100 egg masses per 
100 plants are present — or if 
a large moth flight is in prospect. 
Increased Yield ... 

Our experiments in 1955 
showed that first-brood borer 
control is both practical and prof- 
itable. Yield estimates made in 
five experiments are shown in 
table 2. The data are based on 
weights of shelled corn, dried to 
15Y% per cent moisture. 

As might be expected, con- 
troi of borers in the most heavily 
infested plots resulted in the 


greatest yield increases. Assum- 
ing that it cost 2 bushels of corn 
per acre to treat for borers, the 
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per acre yield increases obtained 
in any of these tests would still 
have allowed a comfortable 
margin of profit as a result of 
treatment under conditions of the 
1955 tests. 


Residues .. . 

Residue analyses show why 
granules do such a good job of 
killing corn borers. Remember 
that young first-brood corn bor- 
ers feed for a long time in the 
whorls. We found about three 
times as much DDT in the whorls 
of plants treated with granules 
as we did in the whorls of sprayed 
plants. Yet the leaves of sprayed 
plants had about 40 times as 
much DDT as leaves of granule- 
treated plants. 


Second-brood borers, the ones 
that cause dropped ears about 
harvest time, usually feed in the 
axils of leaves after hatching. 
The axils of granule - treated 
plants had as much DDT as the 
axils of sprayed plants. The 
leaves of sprayed plants had far 
more DDT residue than leaves 
of plants treated with granules. 
Our studies also showed that at 
harvest time the sprayed plants 
had 10 times as much DDT resi- 
due as the granule-treated plants. 

DDT granules have several ad- 
vantages over DDT emulsion. 
Equipment for granule applica- 
tion is much easier to operate, 
calibrate, clean and keep up. 
There’s no worry about proper 
placement of nozzles. The use of 
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granules doesn’t require hauling TABLE 2. Estimated Increases in 
water. There are no insecticides Yield of Shelled Corn Due to 
First-Brood European Corn Borer 
Control, Ankeny, lowa, 1955. 


to measure or mix. Approxi- 


mately four times as much acre- 





"Average yield 
‘ Experi- Borers 100 plants increase 
pay load of granules as with an ment Untreated Treated (bu./A.) 


age can be treated with a given 





equal weight of spray. Finally, 1 =-:174 50 7.1 
the material may be applied in 2 293 76 9.5 
ae ; 3 330 26 8.3 
slightly windier weather than 4 414 7 15.0 
sprays. 5 434 ~=—ss 78 11.9 


Grain Drier Solves Many Farm Problems 


A grain drier may be the answer to many problems on your farm. 

J. L. Calhoun, Virginia Polytechnic engineer, says a drier can 
help prevent spoilage. It makes it possible to harvest grain when 
mature, thus reducing the chance of storm damage. Grain can be 
harvested faster because the combine can be operated from early 
morning until late at night. Then too, the grain can be marketed 
without a discount for high moisture content. 

A grain drier forces air through the grain, taking out the excess 
moisture. When the water content has been reduced to about 13 
per cent, the grain can be stored safely. 

There are two general types of grain driers -- forced natural 
air and forced heated air. An electric motor driven fan is the heart 
of a forced natural air system. Air from outside the buildings is 
blown through the grain. A unit known as a portable crop drier 
is recommended when a forced heated air drier is to be installed. 
This drier has a built-in heating unit in addition to the motor and fan. 
and makes it possible to dry the grain faster. 


The choice as to which type to use depends on the situation on 
the farm. On some farms, a single motor and fan unit can be used 
to dry hay and corn as well as small grain. Large producers often 
find a portable crop drier the answer to their dairying needs. These 
crop driers are mounted on wheels. ‘They deliver heated air and can 
dry a large volume of crops during the season. Virginia Extension 












in Cattle Feeding 


These ideas may help you reduce 
your costs. They have worked well 
on Missouri farms .. . 


Cheaper Gains 


Condensed from Missouri Ruralist 








HE search for cheaper gains 

in cattle feeding has taken 
many turns in recent years. De- 
velopments in feeding have been 
rapid with improved protein sup- 
plements, vitamins and now fe- 
male hormones. Labor of feed- 
ing always has been a factor, so 
we have the power feed wagon, 
feed elevators and conveyors. In 
Missouri, especially, we’ve tried 
to find ways of utilizing more 
cheap roughage feed—and _ pas- 
ture. Or is grain the cheapest 
feed, all things considered? 


It’s obvious the only way to 
beat declining prices is to cheap- 
en the cost of producing beef. 

Today’s successful cattle feed- 
er has to be a shrewd manager 
with lots of know-how. More and 
more smaller operators are feed- 
ing out cattle in an effort to in- 
crease volume of production of 
smaller farms. 

Let’s take a look at some of 
the ideas found on Missouri 
farms for cheapening gains in 
cattle feeding. 


Reprinted 





by permission from Missouri Ruralist, 
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Cordell Tindall 


Everyone admits one of the 
first things to do is reduce labor 
costs. Self-feeding is one answer 
and Marion Mahnken, Salisbury, 
has one operation that reduces 


labor to a bare minimum. He 
is self-feeding silage and mo- 
lasses-urea. 

Despite the fact he didn’t 


think it would work, he is start- 
ing his second year of self-feed- 
ing steers and is highly enthusias- 
tic. 


Mr. Mahnken has a trench 
silo dug into sandstone that is 
45 feet wide at the bottom. He 
has built a simple stanchion feed- 
er that can be moved along as 
the silage is eaten. There are 30 
‘head-holes” and he is of the 
opinion about 4 steers can be fed 
for every hole. The big trench 
silo is well packed, has no cover- 
ing of any kind on the silage. 


Were it not for the fortunate 
location of the sandstone it would 
be necessary to have a concrete 
silo with concrete paving and 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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feeding floor, he admits. 

With practically all labor of 
hauling silage eliminated, Mr. 
Mahnken looked about for a 
simple method of  self-feeding 
protein supplement. He is using 
a mixture of molasses and urea 
which he buys in drums. He 
built a dock just below the silo 
and here can store a truckload 
of drums. A small stock tank 
that will hold more than a barrel 
is situated alongside the dock, 
and as steers eat the molasses- 
urea mixture from the tank an- 
other barrel of the mixture is 
emptied into the tank. With the 
raised dock it’s simply a matter 
of tipping over the barrels. A 
wooden lattice-work float is used 
in the tank. 


Mr. Mahnken reports steers 
eat about 134 pounds of mo- 
lasses-urea mixture daily. Cost is 
about 3 cents a pound. He is 
highly pleased with gains, but 
admits that perhaps they are not 
quite as good as with a top- 
quality dry protein supplement. 
He’s willing to sacrifice just a 
little gain for laborsaving feat- 
ures of this system. 

Molasses-urea combination is 
proving popular with many cattle 
feeders. Only thing about it Mr. 
Mahnken doesn’t like is with 
this system the has found no way 
of feeding stilbestrol. This fe- 
male hormone is fed with dry 
protein supplement—as yet there 
has been no way developed of 
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mixing it with molasses. 

One possible solution to this 
problem —one faced by many 
other cattle feeders—has been 
suggested by Dr. William Pfan- 
der, Missouri College of Agricul- 
ture. He suggests feeding stil- 
bestrol with the salt mixture. We 
must emphasize that this idea 
has not been worked out yet. 
Stilbestrol is fed at the recom- 
mended rate of 10 milligrams 
daily, and it’s fairly easy to reg- 
ulate the amount eaten when it 
is mixed with a dry protein sup- 
plement. The problem is to work 
out a plan in which cattle would 
receive the recommended amount 
through salt. 


One new development in the 
feed business is the portable feed 
grinder and mixer that goes from 
farm to farm doing custom work. 
These new machines also can be 
used to mix molasses with home- 
grown feeds. Richard Gesling, 
feed dealer at Salisbury, bought 
one of these machines a year ago 
and it proved so popular he 
bought another. 

He points out 2 big advan- 
tages in adding molasses—cattle 
eat all of the ground feed mixed 
with molasses and they drink 
more water. There’s little doubt 
that cattle find it tasty. Mr. 
Gesling also can add a molasses- 
urea mixture to ground feed, as 
well as dry supplements. 

What about urea as a cheap 
source of protein? It would ap- 
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‘pear urea may get even cheaper 
as production increases and im- 
ports pick up. When first fed 
a few years ago it was recom- 
mended that no more than one 


CATTLE FEEDING 





NATIONALITY TEST 


The French claim they can 
tell the nationality of an 
automobile driver by the way 
he behaves when a tire bursts. 
The American throws away 
the old tire and buys a new 
one. 

The Englishman takes the 
damaged tire to a repair 
shop. 

The German looks up in a 
manual: "What to do when 
a tire bursts." 

The Russian makes 50 pairs 
of rubber heels out of the 
flat tire. 

The Swiss thereafter carries 
two spares instead of one. 

The Italian complains 
against the government. 

The Frenchman writes a 
letter of protest to the man- 
ufacturer. 

The Scotsman gives up 
driving. 





third of the protein supplement 
be made from urea. However, in 
tests at the University of Mis- 
souri, sheep are getting a com- 
plete urea supplement. Let’s em- 
phasize again this is a test. 

Is stilbestrol as good as 
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claimed? All evidence to date 
indicates this is true. 


Sam Rowe, Extension animal 
husbandryman, holds a series of 
winter livestock meetings every 
year. We asked him what he 
planned to recommend this year 
on stilbestrol. 


“We’re now convinced it’s just 
as good as advertised, and we 
are going to advise feeding it as 
recommended,” he said. 


Iowa State has conducted 8 
tests in 2 years with 265 cattle. 
And 8 other experiment stations 
have reported 11 other tests, a 
total of 548 cattle used in 19 ex- 
periments. In only one test, in 
Kansas, were results unfavorable. 
This one test was with steer 
calves fed a high-roughage ra- 
tion. 

Average stimulation in gains 
was 16 per cent—ran as high as 
37 per cent in individual lots. 
Best results were with high-grain 
rations and heavy cattle respond 
a little better than light cattle. 
Also, steers show a little better 
result than heifers. 


Feed costs have been reduced 
in 18 of the 19 tests—average 
reduction was 12 per cent. Iowa 
tests averaged 10 per cent. 

In general stilbestrol brought 
about a little greater feed savings 
in high-grain rations as compared 
to high-roughage rations, Appe- 
tite was stimulated an average 
of 3 per cent, but in some tests 
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there was no increase in 
tite. 

Little difference has 
noted in carcass grades. 

Seldom has a new practice 
caught on as quickly as feeding 
stilbestrol. 

Still another new development 
can be reported in cattle feeding 
--use of rumen bacteria in feed 
at the very start of a feeding pro- 
gram. A St. Joseph feed com- 
pany now is selling what is called 
a “cattle charger.” It contains 
rumen organisms and is fed for 
only 2 weeks. 

Although this starter is much 
more expensive than regular feed, 
amount fed is small. Recom- 
mended amount for calves from 
200 to 500 pounds is 1% pound a 
day. A pound a day may be fed 
heavier cattle. 


appe- 


been 


The starter is simply spread on 
grain or silage. It’s not very 
palatable and it has been found 
best to mix it with regular pro- 
tein supplement feed. Hay 
should be fed, too, and plenty 
of water. 

One benefit claimed for the 
feed is to reduce losses from 
shipping fever. Feeders using this 
starter report ailing cattle or 
cattle “off feed” grain regain ap- 
petite quickly. In fact, the 
charger can be used as a drench 
with good results. Drenching for 
3 days usually results in cattle 
getting back on feed. 

The whole idea is to get cattle 
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put in the feed lot off to a flying 
start by stimulating bacterial ac- 
tion in the rumen. We've saved 
a rather unusual cattle feeding 
operation until last —- a highly 
successful operation with a few 
new angles for Missouri. We 
visited the farm of J. F. Barry. 
near Pattonsburg, to check results 
of feeding the cattle charger. And 
results from using this starter 
feed have been excellent. Mr. 
Berry is well pleased and plans 
to feed it every year. 

But the system used by Mr. 
Berry and his sons is in marked 
contrast with the more usual 
system of utilizing roughage feed 
followed in Missouri. Nothing 
succeeds like success, and Mr. 
Berry’s system has a record of 
many successes. 

Briefly, here is his plan: he 
buys top-quality light calves in 
the fall, starts feeding them corn 
and 32 per cent cattle supple- 
ment at once. When calves are 
400 pounds they get about 2 
pound of supplement a day, with 
good legume hay. Calves are 
confined to one lot—it’s a big 
one—-all the time they are on 
the farm. They are fed corn 
and supplement about a year. 
maximum amount of corn is 15 
pounds a day and supplement 
maximum is only a pound. Mr 
Berry gets an average of about 
2 pounds of gain a day. 

About July a switch is made 
from feeding good legume hay 
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to feeding poor-quality hay or 
straw. Recently, when we visited 
the farm, oats straw was being 
fed. 

Proof of the pudding in this 
case are the cattle. The good, 
meaty kind, they’re butterball fat 
and of top quality. He gets a 
premium when he goes to market 
—one St. Joseph packing firm 
watches for the cattle and buys 
them every year. What about 
cheap gains from cheap rough- 
age feeds? Mr. Berry reports this 
was the plan he followed for 
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saving equipment for doing the 
actual feeding. 

One thing that makes his sys- 
tem work so well is the calves 
are young—and tests show gains 
are cheaper on younger cattle. 
Last year his calves weighed 338 
pounds in November when he 
bought them. He estimated the 
average weight at 1,050 this No- 
vember. 

What’s ahead in cattle feed- 
ing? Most everyone agrees the 
future holds a lot of promise for 
new ideas in livestock feeding. 
souri 
one 
kick 
ilage 
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same time as rate of lay ‘and hen prices are likely to be low in 
late spring. 

As an example for the above statement, the economists point 
out that if a five-pound hen with a 50 per cent rate of lay can be 
sold for 18 cents in March compared to 12 cents in June, then the 
reduced income from the sale of the hen would offset the egg in- 
come from the hen if she returned 10 cents a dozen over feed costs. 
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there was no increase in appe- 
tite. 

Little difference has been 
noted in carcass grades. 

Seldom has a new practice 
caught on as quickly as feeding 
stilbestrol. 

Still another new development 
can be reported in cattle feeding 
use of rumen bacteria in feed 
at the very start of a feeding pro- 
gram. A St. Joseph feed com- 
pany now is selling what is called 
a “cattle charger.” It contains 
rumen organisms and is fed for 
only 
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put in the feed lot off to a flying 
start by stimulating bacterial ac- 
tion in the rumen. We've saved 
a rather unusual cattle feeding 
operation until last —- a highly 
successful operation with a few 
new angles for Missouri. We 
visited the farm of J. F. Barry, 
near Pattonsburg, to check results 
of feeding the cattle charger. And 
results from using this starter 
feed have been excellent. Mr. 
Berry is well pleased and plans 
to feed it every year. 

But the system used by Mr. 
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You have to keep informed to succeed with it. 
That is why Farmer's Digest is so important to 
you . . . why you should read every issue. Only 
Farmer's Digest gives you so much usable in- 
formation in palatable, easy-to-read form at so 
low a cost. In Farmer's Digest, you get the 
very best from more than sixty U. S. and foreign 
farm magazines. 


Starter report ailing cattie or 
cattle “off feed” grain regain ap- 
petite quickly. In fact, the 


charger can be used as a drench 
with good results. Drenching for 
3 days usually results in cattle 
getting back on feed. 


and supplement about a year. 
maximum amount of corn is 15 
pounds a day and supplement 
maximum is only a pound. M) 
Berry gets an average of about 
2 pounds of gain a day. 

About July a switch is made 


The whole idea is to get cattle 


from feeding good legume hay 
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to feeding poor-quality hay or 
straw. Recently, when we visited 
the farm, oats straw was being 
fed. 

Proof of the pudding in this 
case are the cattle. The good, 
meaty kind, they’re butterball fat 
and of top quality. He gets a 
premium when he goes to market 
one St. Joseph packing firm 
watches for the cattle and buys 
them every year. What about 
cheap gains from cheap rough- 
age feeds? Mr. Berry reports this 
was the plan he followed for 
many years. He has a big farm 
and produces considerable hay. 

“I like this plan much better,” 
he says, “and I think I am get- 
ting cheaper gains with grain 
when all things are considered.” 

Labor is a factor, too, and he 
thinks buying corn may be the 
best bet in his operation. He 
is looking ahead to more labor- 
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saving equipment for doing the 
actual feeding. 

One thing that makes his sys- 
tem work so well is the calves 
are young—and tests show gains 
are cheaper on younger cattle. 
Last year his calves weighed 338 
pounds in November when he 
bought them. He estimated the 
average weight at 1,050 this No- 
vember. 

What’s ahead in cattle feed- 
ing? Most everyone agrees the 
future holds a lot of promise for 
new ideas in livestock feeding. 
Doctor Pfander at the Missouri 
College of Agriculture has one 
idea that’s a good one to kick 
around—why not self-feed silage 
with grain and protein supple- 
ment added to the silage as silo 
is filled? If you want to finish 
out feeding with more grain, add 
grain to silage at rear of silo. 
Anybody want to try that one? 





Sell Hens When Rate of Lay, 
Prices Begin Drop 


During 1956, poultrymen might be wise to sell their oldest hens 
when their rate of production is no more than 50 per cent, say Uni- 


versity of Missouri agricultural economists. 


If egg prices take their 


normal pattern during spring months, prices will be falling at the 
same time as rate of lay and hen prices are likely to be low in 


late spring. 


As an example for the above statement, the economists point 
out that if a five-pound hen with a 50 per cent rate of lay can be 
sold for 18 cents in March compared to 12 cents in June, then the 
reduced income from the sale of the hen would offset the egg in- 


come from the hen if she returned 10 cents a dozen over feed costs. 








AN YOU imagine a bank 

staying in business if no rec- 
ords were kept on deposits and 
withdrawals? 

If such a bank were in exist- 
ence, it would operate on the 
theory that as much money would 
be put in as would be checked 
out by its patrons. Fantastic, 
isn’t it? It just couldn’t happen. 
But we have scores of dairy- 
men attempting to run their bus- 
iness along this line. They have 
little or no knowledge of whether 
a cow is taking more out of the 
business in the form of feed and 
other costs than she is putting 
back in the form of milk pro- 
duced. Such dairymen remain 
solvent only as long as the entire 
herd, as a group, put more back 
in the business than is taken out. 

Dairying is fast becoming a big 
business. And to compete in big 
business requires big business 
methods. One of the essentials 
in any successful business is ade- 


Dairy Records Point the Way 


Doing without good dairy records is like driving 
a car without lights on a dark night. 
neither see where you're going nor know where 
you've been... 






You can 


Condensed from New Mexico News 


E. E. Anderson, Extension Dairyman 


quate records. The dairy enter- 
prise does not require an elab- 
orate set of records, but we do 
need to have certain basic infor- 
mation on every cow in the herd. 
Organized testing, such as Dairy 
Herd Improvement, provides a 
very complete system of records. 
Where such testing is not carried 
on, every dairyman needs to keep 
sufficient private records to pro- 
vide a health history of each 
cow, breeding and calving dates 
and should have some system of 
determining the amount of milk 
each cow gives at least once a 
month. 

Production records play an im- 
portant role in feeding. Dairy- 
men who get the most for their 
feed dollars know, that normally, 
feed nutrients can be supplied 
from roughages more cheaply 
than from concentrates. Conse- 
quently, their aim is to get all 
the production possible from 
roughages. They base the con- 


Reprinted from New Mexico Farm News, New Mexico A. & M. College, 
State College, New Mexico 
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centrate allowance on the amount 
of milk a cow is producing be- 
yond the amount she can make 
from the roughages she is getting. 
To do this, of course, requires a 
fairly accurate knowledge of 
what a cow is producing. 
Without records, it’s impos- 
sible to cull wisely or develop 
a sound herd building program. 
Culling or the removal of animals 
that take more from the business 
than they put back, is not as 
simple as some people think. 
There are many angles to take 
into account. Probably the first 





Harvesting your oat crop 
as silage gives young legume- 
grass seedlings a break by 
cutting down competition for 
light and water. 





thing to consider in culling is 
production. To be profitable, the 
value of the milk a cow produces 
must nearly equal twice her 
feed cost. That’s because the cost 
of feed usually runs from 50 
to 60 per cent of the total cost 
of production. 

Most dairymen set a standard 
or a definite figure at which a 
cow must produce to remain in 
the herd. This figure varies with 
different price conditions under 
which a _ dairyman _ operates. 
Many dairymen figure that a 
first-calf heifer must produce 
from 300 to 350 pounds of but- 


terfat, or a mature cow, 350 to 
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400 pounds of butterfat annu- 
ally to be profitable. Cows pro- 
ducing below this figure are elim- 
inated. On the average, a ma- 
ture cow will produce 25 to 30 
per cent more than she did as a 
first-calf heifer. In estimating 
what the total production for 
the year will be, a rough guide 
is—-a cow will produce one- 
eighth of her total years’ produc- 
tion the first month, and one- 
half during the first four months. 


In arriving at roughage re- 
quirements, a fairly accurate rule 
is that a cow will consume ten 
times her weight of hay or its 
equivalent, annually. That means 
a 1,000 pound cow will eat 
10,000 pounds of hay or five 
tons in a year. A 1,400 pound 
cow will require seven tons of 
hay a year. 

If fed according to production 
needs, a cow yielding 250 pounds 
of butterfat annually should get 
about 1,000 pounds of concen- 
trates. A cow producing 350 
pounds of butterfat needs 2,100 
pounds, and a cow making 450 
pounds of butterfat requires 
about 3,100 pounds of concen- 
trates. 

There are other things to con- 
sider in culling besides production 
in relation to feed costs and value 
of products produced. For in- 
stance even though a cow is not 
paying her way, it may be de- 
sirable to keep her through a 
base building period. In some 
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cases it may be profitable to 
keep a cow temporarily even 
though she is little more than 
paying her feed bill. Unless her 
removal will cut labor costs, there 
may be no reason for eliminating 
her until a satisfactory replace- 
ment is available. 

On the other hand, it may be 
practical to cull the cow that is 
hard to settle or is dry too long, 
even though she is a heavy pro- 
ducer when in production. Cer- 
tainly one will not want to save 
replacements from the shy-breed- 
er cow since this fault is likely 
to be transmitted to her daugh- 
ters. 

There are additional undesir- 
able qualities that are passed on 
from parent to offspring that 
should be considered in deter- 
mining whether a cow should be 
culled, and very definitely in se- 
lecting replacements. Some of 


these are loosely attached or 
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pendulous udders, ill-shaped feet 
or legs, lack of hardiness or re- 
sistance to disease, bad disposi- 
tion, and short life. 


Other 


necessary records are 
those of breeding and calving 
dates. It’s very important to 


know when a cow is due to calve 
in order to know when to turn 
her dry. Calving dates are es- 
sential for determining when to 
breed again. The reproductive 
tract is more susceptible to in- 
fection and breeding troubles are 
more common in cows bred back 
too soon. 


There are many other good 
reasons that show the importance 
of records in successful dairy 
herd management. Dairying 
without adequate records is like 
driving a car without lights, on 
a dark night. You can neither 
see where you’re going nor know 
where you’ve been. 





Tractor Wheel Weights Save Gasoline 


Wheel weights on a tractor will pay for themselves in fuel 
saved, says Engineer T. C. Skinner, Florida Agricultural Extension 


Service. 


He cites results of a recent experiment as proof. 


Mr. Skinner reports that a tractor with 3,100-pound wheel 
weights pulled a 1,500-pound load over two miles in fourth gear on 


one gallon of gas. 


But an identical tractor without wheel weights 


covered only a mile and a quarter on one gallon of gas in the same 


type soil. 


—Florida Extension Service 

















rages Dysentery in Sheep 


Here are latest measures of prevention 
and control of this troublesome sheep 
disease... 






Condensed from 


Sheep Breeder and Sheepman 


Dr. A. A. Case, D.V.M. 


ARATYPHOID dysentery is 
an infectious scours of lambs, 

and sometimes older sheep, that 
commonly appears following pro- 
longed transportation where ir- 
regular or no feeding is done. 
Several other conditions may 
also be present to complicate 
the picture. A recent example 
of this is the one where several 
hundred Spring lambs’ were 
moved from Southwest Texas to 
Missouri last fall, a distance close 
to 1200 miles. Within a few days, 
many of the band were sick. The 
affected sheep showed marked 
depression, loss of appetite, fever, 
and a fetid diarrhea. Some of 
the sheep also showed many 
signs of photosensitization and 
were very stiff and sore in their 
gait. Other sheep showed symp- 
toms generally associated with 
nutritional upsets and the attend- 
ing veterinarian recommended 
some changes in the management 
and ration which seemed to help 
the whole band although a few 
sheep continued to sicken and 


die. Several were infested with 
screw-worms and there had been 
losses from either wolves or dogs. 

The attending veterinarian 
called on the School of Veterin- 
ary Medicine for some help in 
solving the problems on this place 
although he had done a very 
good job of correcting the over- 
all problem. The author and an- 
other staff member made an in- 
vestigation trip to this ranch 
which was about 220 miles “down 
in the country” from the Univer- 
sity. The rancher grew up with 
sheep and he had not seen any- 
thing exactly like this before. 
Most of his experience with sheep 
had been in his home area of 
Southwestern Texas and he was 
not familiar with conditions in 
the area where he now had the 
sheep. 

It was evident, after several 
sheep had been thoroughly ex- 
amined and complete postmor- 
tem examinations performed that 
no single condition but entirely 
different troubles were present. 


Reprinted by permission from the Sheep Breeder and Sheepman, Chicago, Illinois 
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The owner said that these were 
“tailings” from several thousand 
other lambs which were not af- 
‘fected by any kind of sickness 
and had done well. 


As this band of sheep orig- 
inated in country where blue- 
tongue is a problem, they were 
vaccinated (or supposed to have 
been) against this infectious dis- 
ease which is also known locally 
as “sore muzzle.” About 10 per 
cent of the band which were 
showing signs of photosensitiza- 
tion reactions also showed indi- 
cations that they had either had 
severe reactions from the vac- 
cination or had actually suffered 
from attacks of the disease. The 
local plants that could have 
caused photosensitization in sheep 
undergoing such reactions or 
light clinical infections were rep- 
resented by the bull nettle, 
smartweeds, and crab grass. The 
sudden losses where sheep were 
found dead could have been 
from eating too much spurge, 
as this plant is quite toxic as 
well as a photosensitizer. 

Although these sheep had been 
wormed before shipping North, 
there were scatterd but light in- 
festations of stomach worms and 
some nodular worms, both of 
which can raise havoc with sheep, 
especially sheep coming into an 
area from places where there are 
few or no parasites present. It 
has to be kept in mind that many 
sheep can be lost during the pre- 
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patent stage of parasitism (when 
the parasite is in the process of 
establishing an infestation). The 
parasites in this flock were just 
contributary to other problems. 


The livers and kidneys of the 
dead sheep (one of which was 
recently killed by a wolf) showed 
marked degeneration which was 
probably a sequel to the virus- 
photosensitization reaction. How- 
ever, Salmonella bacteria were 
recovered from one of the sheep 
sacrificed for examination as well 
as numerous others in the flock. 
The exact species of Salmonella 
will have to be determined but 
it is probably close to or identical 
to §. typhimurium which has 
been reported from many such 
dysentery outbreaks in lambs, es- 
pecially from Colorado, Austra- 
lia, and Europe. 

There have been reports of 
food poisoning in man which re- 
sulted from eating flesh of lambs 
which were suffering from para- 
typhoid dysentery when they were 
slaughtered. One such outbreak 
in Germany a number of years 
ago resulted in over a thousand 
people being sick with several 
deaths. For this reason, it is 
very important that no lambs are 
sick with Salmonellosis when 
they are marketed. 

This kind of dysentery, which 
may also affect feeder cattle, is 
best treated by isolating the 
known affected ones from the 
well and giving some special care 
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which includes a light, nutritious 
diet and one of the specific drugs 
used against salmonellosis. The 
treatment should always be car- 
ried out under the directions of 
the attending veterinarian. The 
vitamin A should be greatly in- 
creased for a period of two or 
three weeks, then reduced to a 
medium high maintenance level, 
as these enteric conditions are 
generally worse when the vita- 
min A level is low in the ration 
and the young animal has not 
had a good chance to build up 
a vitamin A reserve. 

As far as the blue tongue is 
concerned, it would be very dif- 
ficult to prove this disease pres- 
ent unless a much earlier check 
had been made by specialists 
familiar with the disease and 
early enough that the sick ani- 
mals were still carrying higher 
than normal temperatures. How- 
ever, the livid purple discolora- 
tion about the coronary bands 
of the feet, the peeling ears, de- 
stroyed eyes indicated that this 
disease was or had been present, 
as noted above. The damage to 
the liver and kidneys, and the 
history of some sores on the 
muzzles was also indicative that 
some of the sheep had suffered 
from blue tongue, or at least, a 
very severe vaccination reaction. 

The thing that has to be kept 
in mind when any animal is vac- 
cinated, regardless what for, is 
that no immunity is present un- 
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til the animal has had time to 
respond to the antigen. This 
ranges from 2 weeks for enter- 
otoxemia vaccination to as long 
as 3 weeks or longer for such 
vaccinations as soremouth or blue 
tongue. If the lamb is too young, 
its response will not be as good 
as if it is older. However, the 
vaccination should be given so 
that it has time to be effective 
before the need for protection 
is challenged by exposure to the 
disease. 


If animals are already sick and 
dying from a condition, then ad- 
ditional losses may be expected 
before vaccination can become 
effective even though it be given 
immediately as soon as the first 
sick animal is noticed. In the 
case of enterotoxemia, it is pos- 
sible to give immediate protec- 
tion by use of the antitoxin but 
there is no antitoxin for blue- 
tongue and many other of the 
infectious diseases. 

Owners have asked what the 
source of salmonellosis is. In 
sheep there are undoubtedly car- 
rier animals which show no symp- 
toms of the disease but they shed 
the germs so that other sheep 
are exposed. This particular 


kind of salmonella is also often 
associated with rats and mice, its 
probably natural host animals, 
but is closely allied to the colon- 
typhoid group of germs of man 
and animals, and is widely dis- 
tributed. 











F SHE 


could have talked, 

many a dairy cow might have 
said to her owner last summer: 
“Look, Boss, I just can’t make 
milk when it’s hot. I seem to 
lose my appetite, and when I 
don’t eat, my milkin’ apparatus 
won't work.” 

And, without knowing why, 
the old cow would have been 
talking sense. Farmers have long 
observed the effects of summer 
heat on milk production; also on 
the rate of gain by fattening cat- 
tle and hogs, and on the egg pro- 
duction of laying hens. Now, in 
this age of scientific approach, 
experiment stations are delving 
into the why and how of things. 
And, based on such research, 
along with common sense, some 
practical farmers are providing 
genuine air conditioning for farm 
animals. 


Air conditioning a_ livestock 
building is no problem. The engi- 
neers know how. The only ques- 
tion is: Can it be made to pay? 

It may look a little dubious 
right now, but that old dairy 
cow can just about count on it 


Will You Air Condition Your Dairy Barn? 


Air cooling livestock may well be worth the cost. 
It's coming sooner than you think... 


Condensed from The Furrow 






F. E. Charles 


-there’s an air conditioning unit 
in her future if she’s in a hot- 
summer area. Estimates based on 
research show barn cooling can 
be made ‘to pay a profit. 

Seven years ago the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and the 
Missouri Experiment Station be- 
gan cooperative tests on animal 
housing. The things they’ve done, 
and learned, in 7 years fill books 
—how to provide artificial shade 
for cattle on pasture, what color 
to paint the shade, how color of 
hair and size affect an animal’s 
comfort, why Brahman cattle can 
stand heat better, how much 
dairy production is reduced by 
high temperature, and so on and 
on. 


The story is too long to cover 
all farm animals, so let’s con- 
centrate on dairy cows. Boiled 
down to simplest terms, the ex- 
periments show this: With dairy 
cows, high temperature is the 
thing to fight. Cold doesn’t both- 
er cows. They can take any- 
thing from zero to 70°F. with no 
apparent effects—if the animals 
are protected against wind and 


Reprinted by permission from The Furrow, Moline, Illinois 
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moisture during low tempera- 
tures: but above 70°, or 75°, 
look out! That’s where milk 
production begins to fall off. 
Why? Well, the cow eats less, 
and milk flow drops, but the 
researchers don’t know which 
comes first. It’s like the hen and 
the egg. Does the cow quit eat- 
ing because she’s making less 
milk, or make less milk because 
she slows up on feed intake? 
How much does production 
drop? An average Holstein cow 
will lose 16 pounds of milk a 
day when day-time temperature 
jumps from 70° to 90°. The 
men in charge of the studies are 
satisfied that the 16 pounds a 
day is a reasonable, dependable 
figure. With that as a starting 
point, they project the economics 
of temperature control for dairy 
cows in clear-cut figures. 
How Much Cost? What Profit? 
For easy-figuring, consider a 
100-cow herd. (If it will pay for 
100 cows, it'll probably pay for 
30, but maybe not so well for 
25. Air-cooling is bound to be 
expensive, therefore more effi- 
cient on a relatively large scale.) 
Assume that you have a loafing 
barn to accommodate the 100 
animals—a good barn that can 
be well insulated, the Missouri 
researchers say. Think in terms 
of average Holsteins, each pro- 
ducing an extra 16 pounds of 
milk per day by being housed 
inside at 70° instead of turned 
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outside into 90° heat( higher 
temperatures would hurt preduc- 
tion even more). 

If each cow gives an extra 
16 pounds, that’s 1,600 pounds 
daily. Skipping details, this extra 
milk over a 60-day period is 
worth $3,480 at 4 cents a pound. 

Now, for costs of cooling the 
100-cow loafing barn. You'll 
need 35 tons of refrigeration at 
$500 per ton or $17,500 for 
equipment, including cost of in- 
sulation and installation. Oper- 
ating the equipment should cost 
about $8.40 per day for a 10- 
hour day—or for 60 days, $504. 

On an investment of this kind, 
it’s wise to depreciate it at 10 
per cent per year. That is $1,750 
per year. Adding the $504 for 
cost of operation gives $2,254 
total costs for the 60 days, or call 
it for a year, if you like. (The 
engineers figure the average year 
in Missouri has about 60 days 
when a dairy man would need 
to cool his barn. If there are 
more hot days than that, then 
the cooling system would merely 
pay greater profits.) 

Recapped, the figures look so: 
Value, in gain of milk... $3,840 
Depreciation .. .$1,750 
Operating cost.. 504 





$2,254 
$2,254 
$1,586 
The final figure, $1,586, is a 
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little better than 9 per cent on 
the $17,500 investment. Most 
anyone would be happy to put 
his money to work at 9 per cent. 

Remember, the above calcula- 
tion is on average Holstein cows. 
Higher - than - average producers 
should pay an even better re- 
turn. 
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or two-thirds of the country. It 
is in this large area, particularly 
in the hotter southern states, 
where high summer temperatures 
have hurt the dairy industry. 
Based on their 7 years of 
studies, the Missourians are in- 
clined to this conclusion: “Keep 
your dairy cows in an air-cooled 





barn in hot weather and bring 
the green feed to them—during 
the day, at least. After nightfall, 
if temperatures drop to around 
70°, let the cows out for night 
grazing—unless you prefer to 
chop all their pasture and haul it 
to them.” 


Needed Over Wide Area 

The Missouri-USDA research 
men are convinced that barn 
cooling for dairy cows holds defi- 
nite possibilities for large areas 
of the U. S.—from California 
eastward across the bottom half 


Keep Record of Farm Gas Purchases 
For Tax Refund 


Farmers and ranchers should keep a complete record of gaso- 
line used for farming purposes this year so they can take advantage 
of the federal tax refund. The bill, passed by Congress and signed 
by the President, is now law. 


Claims for refund on gasoline used for farming between January 
1 and June 30 may be filed any time after June 30. The deadline 
for filing claims for this period will be October 31. 

After this, however, refunds will be made on the government 
fiscal year basis — July 1 to June 30. Federal form 2240 will be 
used for refund claims. This form is available from county agents, 
post offices and banks. 


Custom operators aren’t eligible for the refunds, but a farmer 
can claim a refund for his own gasoline used by a custom operator. 
Federal taxes on diesel and other motor fuels can be recovered. 
Farmers and ranchers are advised to keep adequate records in case 
their claims come up for review. Colorado A. & M. College 











O FAR, nothing has been dis- 

covered that is superior, on 
a cost basis, to organic matter 
as a soil conditioner. 


When fresh organic matter 
rots in the soil, slimy materials 
are developed by the soil mi- 
crobes. These bind the soil par- 
ticles together in much the same 
manner as it is done by chemical 
conditioners. When the soil dries 
out these slimy materials shrink, 
draw the soil particles together 
into crumbs, and hold them in 
this condition for some time. 
Once having dried out thorough- 
ly, thes@ slimy materials resist 
wetting, just as in the case of 
dried peat. Soils liberally sup- 
plied with rotting organic mat- 
ter may remain in good condition 
and absorb the rain throughout 
an entire crop season. 

But no matter how stable 
these crumbs are, they remain 
as such only as long as they are 
not destroyed by direct impact 
of rain or as they are not sheared 


Reprinted by permission from American Agriculturist, 





HUMUS — The Best Soil Conditioner 


A leading authority explains the value of 
humus and tells how to maintain an ade- 
quate supply. Once-over tillage and 
chemical weed killers can help .. . 
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Condensed from American Agriculturist 


Dr. Firman E. Bear, Rutgers University 


off by farm machinery. The disc, 
the cultivator, the wheels of trac- 
tors and other farm machinery, 
and every hard or heavy tool 
that strikes the soil tends to re- 
duce such granules to dust. 
This calls for keeping imple- 
ments off the soil as much as 
possible. It provides a good rea- 
son for substituting chemical 
weed killers for part of the cul- 
tivation. And there is growing in- 
terest in the use of once-over 
machinery that opens up the soil, 
applies the fertilizer, and plants 
the seed, all in one operation. 


Continuous development of 
fresh organic matter for work- 
ing into the soil is a highly im- 
portant phase of good soil man- 
agement. The cruder forms, such 
as cornstalks, straw, and grass 
sods, if worked into the soil, need 
to have manure or clover worked 
into the soil with them to speed 
up the rotting process. The ma- 
nure and clover supply the ex- 
tra nitrogen required to feed the 


Ithaca, New York 
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soil microbes. These microbes 
are mostly protein and they con- 
tain about 12 per cent nitrogen 
on a dry-matter basis. In lieu 
of manure or clover, enough fer- 
tilizer nitrogen should be added 
to raise the nitrogen content of 
the cornstalks and similar organ- 
ic materials from around 0.75 
per cent to about 2.5 per cent. 

The best way to get more or- 
ganic matter into the soil is to 
grow it there. This calls for lim- 
ing the land and applying plenty 
of manure or fertilizer. And if 
some of the chemical soil amend- 
ments can be gotten down into 
the subsoil below ordinary plow 
depth, so much the better. Ma- 
nure does best when worked into 
the soil to a depth of only 3 to 
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6 inches. But chemical fertilizers 
can be plowed under or put 
down into the subsoil with good 
effect. The more fertilizer ap- 
plied, the bigger the crops, and 
the larger and deeper their root 
systems. 


Different kinds of roots do dif- 
ferent kinds of jobs. Fine grass 
and clover roots are excellent for 
developing soil crumbs in the 
plow depth of soil. Alfalfa tap- 
roots are more effective at great- 
er depths, and they leave chan- 
nels behind for air and water 
movement when they die and rot. 
A combination of grasses and al- 
falfa is hard to beat for improv- 
ing the water-intake and water- 
storage capacity of a soil. 





Oat Silage Compares With 
Legume - Grass Silage 


Oat silage is apparently here to stay. 


Researchers say three 


years of experimental work show you can successfully harvest oats 
for silage and increase your income. 


The University of Illinois tested oat silage with nearly every 


class of feeder cattle and was never disappointed with results. 


For 








anything but full-fed cattle, oat silage is equal to or slightly better 
than legume-grass silage. The low energy content of oat silage makes 


it less well suited for fattening heavy cattle or feeding limited-grain- 
fed cattle. 


Harvesting the oat crop as silage gives young legume-grass seed- 
lings a break, too. Seeding oats in 14-inch rows lets more light get 
to young plants. 
and water. 


Early harvest also cuts down competition for light 
—University of Illinois 
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How To Forecast Farm Prices 


In this printed interview, a marketing expert tells 
how he prepares his forecast. Ten state and 
regional farm magazines carry his marketing 
column... 






Condensed from The Young Farmer 


An interview with Gilbert Gusler, Agricultural News Service, Inc. 


N YOUR opinion, Mr. Gusler, 
what kind of specific market 








information is most important to 





the farmer? What are the basic 





things he thas to know if he is to 





plan his crops and his marketing 





to best advantage? 





I’d say there are three defi- 
nite types of information every 
farmer needs. First, he has to 
know something about the longer 
price outlook for the products he 
raises. A farmer has to decide 
what crops to plant, how many 
acres of each, and how much 
livestock and poultry to keep if 
he is to obtain the best returns 
from his farm or ranch. 


Too often, these decisions are 
based on current prices rather 
than on those likely to prevail at 
marketing time. To make the 
right decision, he needs informa- 
tion on supplies on hand or in 
warehouses, an idea as to what 
other farmers are planning to do, 
and a long range weather esti- 
mate. Second, he needs to know 


when he should plan to market 
his crops and livestock. What 
time of year should his cattle 
and poultry be ready for market? 
Should he sell his crops at har- 
vest or store them for future 
sale? 

And, third, the farmer needs 
to know current prices and price 
trends when he sells so that he 
will be on an equal bargaining 
basis with the buyers. If he has 
a choice of more than one mar- 
ket, he should know which mar- 
ket is likely to pay more for the 
particular class and grade of pro- 
duct he has to sell. 


Your job, then, is to get this 
information to the farmers? 


Yes, but I want to add a word 
of caution here. No forecaster 
can tell a farmer exactly what 
to do. Our reports give some 
specific marketing suggestions but 
we feel our main job is to indi- 
cate the probable trend of prices 
based on the information we get 
from our numerous sources and 
out statistical studies. Then we 








Reprinted by permission from The Young Farmer, General Mills, 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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think the farmer should apply 
the forecast to his own specific 
situation. With the exception of 
the weather and spot prices at 
selling time, we can give the 
farmer just about everything he 
needs for planning his operations. 


What about the weather? Can 
the farmer adjust his marketing 








to the variances of the weather? 





That’s a tough one to answer 

and the answer may seem to 
be contradictory. First, the farm- 
er should remember that the 
weather can seriously upset fore- 
casts by bringing unusual sur- 
pluses or shortages. That’s why 
the market reacts sharply to 
weather news. 

On the other hand, farmers 
are learning to “do something 
about the weather” by strip crop- 
ping, contouring, and dry land 
farming practices. That’s why 
you'll often find bumper crops 
following premature predictions 
of crop failures. 

The farmer should keep both 
these facts in mind—and should 
weigh them in determining the 
overall picture of crop condi- 
tions. He should never try to 
judge market prospects by cen- 
tering his attention on the weath- 
er conditions in his own area. 


What factors do you take into 





consideration when you prepare 
What 
things do you feel you have to 





a marketing forecast? 
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know before you can tell the 





farmers what prices are likely to 
do? 





That’s a big question. I'll give 
you some of the things we feel 
are essential but first I want to 
say there are countless factors 
which affect markets. Some of 
these factors, of course, weigh 
more heavily than others, but I 
doubt if the average person re- 
alizes how many forces come into 
play to raise or lower the price 
of hogs by just one cent. A par- 
tial list of factors that we study 
would include crop and livestock 
production estimates, market re- 
ceipts, livestock slaughter, cold 
storage stocks, commercial stocks 
of grain, rates of usage in the 
United States, exports and im- 
ports and size of crops in foreign 
countries, the level of industrial 
production at home and abroad, 
urban employment, consumer in- 
come, long and short range 
changes in consumer diet prefer- 
ences, and historical seasonal 
price. 

Of course, political develop- 
ments have a lot to do with 
prices these days so we keep a 
sharp eye on everything that 
comes out of Washington. We 
are also constantly on the lookout 
for abnormal influences that may 
throw the average supply and de- 
mand factors out of line. An 
example of this would be a severe 
black rust outbreak, war, end- 











ing of war, sudden business boom, 
or depression. 


Where do you get all of this 
information? You certainly can’t 





collect it yourself—or do you? 





Thousands of men work for all 
taxpayers in the collection of 
these statistics. They are the men 
who put out the reports issued 
by just about every governmental 
agency. We depend largely upon 
reports from the U. S. D. A. and 
the Department of Commerce. 

We also get many daily and 
weekly market reports from agri- 





To have known the best, 
and to have known it for the 
best, is success in life.-—John 
W. Mackail. 





cultural colleges, trade publica- 
tions, private businesses, and pri- 
vate price forecasting agencies. 


From what you’ve told us, we 





visualize you as being snowed 





under with a barrage of paper. 





How do you manage to correlate 
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charts on many commodities. For 
example, let’s take a look at 
charts we keep on current prices. 
When new pricing information 
reaches us, we post it on the 
chart and we can see at a glance 
how the prices are moving. The 
chart is quick to show definite 
trends as well as _ predictable 
peaks and valleys. 


When we expect a change 
from a declining to an advanc- 
ing market, as in the case of 
wheat prices during the summer 
or hog prices during the early 
winter, the daily price charts tell 
us when the change is actually 
taking place. Charts are not in- 
fallible, however, since prices 
often make false starts before 
they finally settle into a trend. 

The information we can’t 
chart or tabulate is kept in our 
files until it becomes obsolete. 
Of course, we learn to carry a 
lot of general information about 
each commodity in our heads. 


We hear a lot of talk about 
“historical cycles” in the produc- 








all these facts and boil them 


tion of farm products. Does his- 





down into your market reports 


tory actually repeat itself in a 





and forecasts? 


Well, sometimes we are almost 
snowed under. Our lifesavers 
are our charts and_ statistical 
tables. Charts make it possible 
for us to keep a lot of informa- 
tion in a compact, easy to read 
form. We keep a variety of 








predictable manner? 





History definitely repeats itself 
and is a great help to the fore- 
caster, although it is a danger, 
too, because history doesn’t re- 
peat itself exactly. Two good 
examples of production cycles are 
those for hogs and cattle. Hogs 
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generally run in three to five 
year cycles, while cattle cycles 
take 11 to 15 years from high 
point to high point. 

Cycles repeat themselves be- 
cause many farmers base their 


production plans on _ current 
prices. For example, the hog 
farmer who sees high prices, 


stocks up on breeding sows in the 
hope that the same high prices 
prevail when his litters are ready 
to sell. This builds up a huge 
supply of hogs until the price is 
forced to break, as it has this 
year. This usually forces many 
farmers out of the hog business 
the next year, the supplies drop, 
prices go up, and the cycle starts 
all over again. 


Seasonal prices also follow sea- 
sonal patterns, but these vary 
with the conditions that dominate 
the particular season. For ex- 
ample, fat cattle prices decline 
faster from spring to fall when 
corn is cheap than when corn is 
high priced. If we can study 
records of several years with con- 
ditions similar to the year we are 
in, forecasts can be made with 
surprising accuracy. 


All this sounds like it would 
be possible to work out a fool 
proof system for marketing if you 











just chart the cycles and increase 


production to hit the top of the 
curve. Is this possible? 








Only in theory. There’s no 
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doubt that smart farmers can, 
and many do, use the cycles, but 
a foolproof system is not in the 
cards. You'll notice I said be- 
fore that cycles don’t repeat 
themselves exactly. That’s where 
the trouble comes in. There are 
always unpredictable factors 
which may throw the cycle off 
for a period of a year or more. 
And don’t forget, either, that the 
increased return from selling 
when prices are highest is not all 
clear profit. You may have to 
pay out more in feed and in la- 
bor costs to hit the market just 
right. 

What would you suggest farm- 





ers do to improve their market- 








ing practices? 





First, I'd suggest that farmers 
learn more about their markets 
and pay close attention to the 
market reports in the daily papers 
and farm publications. Farmers 
should keep an eye on the cycles 
and adjust their production on 
the basis of probable prices at 
market time instead of current 
prices. They should try to sell 
more in periods of seasonal price 
strength. And they should do 
some selling when prices have 
had a sharp rise rather than hold- 
ing back in the expectation of a 
better price. 

In general, farmers should sell 
when they figure to make a good 
profit on their commodities: 
gambling on more than that is 
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risky. And farmers should be 
sure they are producing the qual- 
ities and grades the markets want. 


All this does not mean being 
an in and outer—going against 
the crowd. It means making 
moderate changes in volume that 
will not greatly disrupt opera- 
tions, having less than full pro- 
duction for sale when markets 
are glutted and more than nor- 


mal supplies when prices are 
high. 

Above all, the farmer should 
make his own marketing deci- 
sions. Market forecasting is far 
from a perfect art and the farm- 
er should temper all forecasts 
with his own judgement. I be- 
lieve that any farmer who does 
these things will, in the long run, 
sell his products above the av- 
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erage prices and much over the 
low levels reached. 


One more question, Mr. Gus- 





ler, how long have you been at 





this business of forecasting mar- 
kets? 








I first started devoting all of 
my time to market forecasting 
in 1920. I have been in the bus- 
iness ever since then with the 
exception of the war years when 
I worked for the government in 
the meat and livestock branch of 
the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. Previous to 1920 I attended 
Ohio State University, majoring 
in animal husbandry. I also 
taught at Ohio State and the 
University of Illinois for several 
years and did some work on live- 
stock marketing problems with 
the government. 





Crdead Gilts Mature Earlier 


That’s what the records of more than 500 gilts in the Wisconsin 
swine breeding experimental herd show. A group of University of 
Wisconsin livestock research workers kept detailed records of age 
at first heat for all gilts in the herd for the past four years. 


Different groups of gilts varied in age at sexual maturity. 


The 


averages ranged from as early as 184 days for some to as late as 258 


days for others. 


Inbreds were definitely older than linecross gilts 


at the first heat, and purebreds were older than crossbreds. 

There were differences between breeds, too. Poland China gilts 
matured at 200 days, while the average time of first heat was 242 days 
for Durocs and 267 days for Yorkshires. 

These differences aren’t merely because the linecross and cross- 
bred gilts were larger, according to the research workers. The figures 
were the same when gilts of similar weights were compared with each 


other. 


Wisconsin Extension 








ARMER SMITH has held 

Ladino clover for 12 years, 
Farmer Jones never held Ladino 
for more than three years. 


Likewise, how often do we 
hear this, “My grandfather grew 
and held alfalfa stands for ten 
years; I can’t hold alfalfa, I 
can’t even grow decent alfalfa on 
the same fields.” These prob- 
lems show the vulnerable side of 
a successful grassland program. 
Past failures of forage crops have 
been blamed on the moon, hard 
winters, poor seed, wet feet and 
other causes too numerous to 
mention. Actually, lack of bal- 
anced fertility, poor seeding 
methods and management of the 
stand are the real culprits. 


Many farmers fail to establish 
good stands of forage crops be- 
cause they fail to meet the exact- 
ing soil fertility requirements of 
these crops. In dry years seed- 
ing failures are all too often 
blamed on dry weather, although 
in any community one can find 
excellent stands of legumes. The 


How to Hold High Powered Legumes 






Fertility plays an important role in 
maintaining legume stands. . . 


Condensed from Pennsylvania Farmer 


James H. Eakin 


farmers who obtained these good 
stands were not just lucky. There 
was a reason why they succeeded, 
and reasons other than drouth, 
why some failed. 


Soil acidity is often the rea- 
son for poor performance of for- 
age crops, or most other crops. 
If your farm is located in an acid 
soil region there is an excellent 
chance that legumes are not do- 
ing well because they refuse to 
grow on acid soil. Just make sure 
with a soil test that these lime 
needs are corrected. Any field 
on your farm that has a pH be- 
low 6.0 is a potential money 
loser. For best results, keep that 
pH between 6.5 and 7.0. 


A second important reason for 
poor legume growth is a lack of 
adequate phosphorus in the soil. 
In the old glaciated area of 
northwestern Pennsylvania phos- 
phorus is critically low. Over 
90 per cent of the soils in this 


area are low in_ phosphorus. 
These fields should receive at 
least 100 pounds per acre of 


Reprinted by permission from Pennsylvania Farmer, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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phosphoric acid (P?O%) at the 
time of planting legumes. On 
a prepared seed bed for wheat 
or oats to be seeded down, one 
should drill deeply or plow down 
500 pounds per acre of 20 per 
cent superphosphate plus the reg- 
ular grain fertilizer at planting 
time. In many cases potash is 
just as low as phosphorus and 
an 0-20-20 fertilizer should be 
used. Potash supplies are quite 
variable. 





Giving feminine names to 
hurricanes is highly appropri- 
ate. Most of them run 
around in circles trying to 
make up their minds what 
courses to take. 





A lot of people blame winter 
killing on their failure to hold 
legumes. This is true in some 
cases, but untrue in the majority 
of cases on low potash soils. 


Generally speaking farm ma- 
nures have kept Pennsylvania 
soils as productive as they are 
today. Commercial fertilizers 
have helped greatly, but with- 
out the help of manure we would 
have a great deal more aban- 
doned land than we find today. 
The liquid portions of manure 
contain about 75 per cent of the 
total potash found in manure. 

Why is it then, that we find 
so many low potash farms in 
Pennsylvania? One can _ only 
guess, but if a lot of the liquid 
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portion gets away before manure 
reaches the field, potash will be 
lost. Adequate bedding is one 
answer. One should use about 
seven to nine pounds of long 
straw per cow per day or about 
one-half bushel of dry sawdust 
per animal. 

If there ever was a weak spot 
in our grassland program the 
method of seeding is one link 
in the chain that needs atten- 
tion. One can lime the field, pre- 
pare a good seed bed, use good 
seed, plenty of fertilizer and then 
end up by literally plowing the 
seed under. Legume seeds can- 
not be buried under more than 
one-quarter inch of soil and still 
come up. The cultipacker seed- 
ers have done a good job for us, 


but most farmers are not 
equipped with these special 
seeders. 

However, almost all farmers 


can be equipped to “band seed” 
their legumes. Band seeding is 
one of the greatest advancements 
made in agronomy in the last 
15 years. This equipment can 
be homemade, or custom rigs 
can be purchased from almost 
any farm machinery store today. 
Many seed, feed and fertilizer 
dealers also handle band seeding 
attachments for the grain drill. 

As soon as the grain is com- 
bined the straw can be handled 
in two ways, (1) the stubble can 
be chpped at once and every- 
thing removed or (2) the loose 
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straw can be removed and stubble 
hay made later in the season. 
Weeds should always be clipped 
low. Wait until the weeds look 
as if they will damage the new 
seeding then set the cutter bar 
low and clip. If these rough 
annual weeds are clipped high, 
you just prune them, but they 


won't be killed. 


Don’t be afraid to cut legumes 
low during the seeding year. 
They all recover from ground 
level except sweet clover which 
recovers from buds on the stems. 
If weed growth is heavy it should 
be removed. Clip weeds only 
once or you might injure the 
stand. 

Generally speaking, forage 
crops will benefit more from top- 
dressed applications of potash 
than phosphorus. This is true 
because phosphorus is slow in 
leaching down to the feeder 
roots. Phosphorus is still of great 
benefit top-dressed on forage 
crops, but is most efficiently used 
by deep placement when the le- 
gumes are planted. 

A system which has worked 
very well is to work 0-20-20 or 
its equivalent into the seed bed 
before planting and then at the 
end of each hay cutting year 
again top-dress with 400 pounds 
per acre of 0-20-20, 0-15-30 or 
their equivalents. 

Research has shown that a split 
application of fertilizer is best. 
This would mean applying 200 
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to 300 pounds per acre after the 
first crop is removed and then 
applying the same amount in the 
fall. 

The split application is pri- 
marily used because of the plant’s 
feeding habits for potash. A le- 
gume plant uses potash not in 
proportion to its needs, but in 
proportion to what is present in 
the soil. If there is a lot of 
potash present the plant will 
probably use more than it needs. 
This feeding habit might be to 
the detriment of the next cut- 
ting. 





Shortcut For Cow Testers 

It's more important to 
know the milk production of 
individual cows than the but- 
terfat test. Extremes in vari- 
ation are five times greater 
in milk production than those 
of the butterfat test. The 
average fat percentage of 
the milk of one complete lac- 
tation is a good indication of 
the test during subsequent 
lactations, say Purdue Uni- 
versity dairymen. 





A chain is no stronger than 
its weakest link. These are the 
links: a soil test, lime, fertilizer, 
adapted certified seed, innocula- 
tion, band seeding, weed control 
by chipping, insect control, main- 
tenance fertilization each year, 
cutting at an early stage, proper 
harvesting and storage. 




















Pelleting Hay Nearly 
Doubles Feed Value 


Experiments show amazing advantages for 
hay fed in pellet form. Needed now is 
a good, low cost field pelleting machine. 






Condensed from This Week at Dixon Springs 


ELLETED hay fed to steer 

calves was worth $15.68 a 
ton more than the same hay fed 
long or chopped in experiments 
last winter. 

George Cmarik, extension cat- 
tle specialist at the Dixon Springs 
Experiment Station of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, reports that 
steer calves fed pelleted hay 
gained 206 pounds over a 119- 
day feeding trial. Average daily 
gain for these calves was 1.7 
pounds. 


At the same time, similar calves 
fed long hay gained 75 pounds 
a head, on the average, and 
those fed chopped hay gained 74 
pounds for an average daily gain 
of about .6 pound. 


Calves fed the same forage 
put up as silage gained only 5!/, 
pounds during the test. After 28 
days on silage alone, these steers 
lost 48 pounds a head because 
they couldn’t eat enough of the 
high-moisture silage. Station re- 
searchers added five pounds of 
chopped hay daily per head to 


get any gain at all, but the gains 
still were not satisfactory. 
Cmarik points out that pellet- 
ed hay is a highly concentrated 
feed, and the steer calves ap- 
parently liked to eat it. They ate 
an average of 15.7 pounds of the 
pellets a day. That’s about 3.5 
pounds more feed than you’d 
normally expect steers of their 
age and weight to eat. Every 
15.7 pounds of pelleted hay con- 
tained 14.3 pounds of dry matter. 


Steers on pelleted hay needed 
only 826 pounds of dry matter 
to put on 100 pounds of gain. 
The pellets produced 174 per 
cent more gain on 50 per cent 
more total feed eaten. 


Steers on long and chopped 
hay ate 9.5 and 9.3 pounds of 
dry matter a day in 11 pounds 
of total feed. Dry-matter intake — 
was about 1.5 pounds below re- 
commended daily amounts. Steers 
on silage and hay ate 6.1 pounds 
of dry matter in 17.6 pounds of 
daily feed and barely maintained 
their weight. 


Reprinted from a farm news release prepared at the University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois 
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The most important part of 
this trial to beef feeders, Cmarik 
says, is the difference in cost of 
gains of the calves wintered on 
loose hay and on pellets. With 
hay figured at $20 a ton and no 
charge for pelleting, steer gains 
on loose hay in this experiment 
cost 17.2 cents a pound compared 
with 9.1 cents a pound for gains 
on the pellets. 

Included in this test were 60 
steer calves from the grade Here- 
ford herd on the Station, di- 
vided into four equal lots by 





USDA reports say that the 
portion of the consumer's 
dollar spent for pork de- 
creased from 3 cents in 1947 
to 1.9 cents in 1955. 





weaning weights. A mixture of 
timothy and alfalfa was fed, the 
greater proportion being timothy. 
The silage was cut at the same 
time as the hay. It was from the 
same field, in alternate strips, 
and was ensiled in an upright 
concrete stave silo. All the hay 
was baled. 


In fattening rations for lambs, 
pellets have given feed savings 
varying from 9 to 26 per cent and 
have increased rates of gain by 8 
to 55 per cent. In all trials, 


four different fattening rations 
for lambs and one for cattle, 
pellets were superior to the same 
We 


feed in the form of meal. 
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knew pellets were big, but we 
didn’t know how big until this 
past winter. Previously the cattle 
had been fed complete fattening 
rations including both concen- 
trates and roughage. 

Feeders will have to add a pel- 
leting charge to their cost if 
they pellet hay. That cost will 
vary with the situation and may 
in some cases be high enough 
to offset any pelleting advantage. 

Pelleted feeds usually cost 
from two to three dollars more a 
ton than the same feed sold as 
a meal. Results of this experi- 
ment indicate that a ton of pel- 
lets is worth 104.5 more pounds 
of gain than one ton of the same 
hay either long or chopped. At 
a conservative price of $15.00 
a hundred pounds for steer 
calves, this additional 104.5 
pounds increases the value of the 
pelleted ground hay from $20 a 
ton to $35.68. 


In terms of bulk, pellets are 
small. Those fed on the Station 
have been about as big around 
as a lead pencil. They are made 
by subjecting finely ground feed 
to steam and extreme pressure. 
The feed comes out through holes 
in the pelleting machine as a 
dense, hard core. So far as we 
know, the feed does not change 
except in physical form. Yet 
these pellets pack a wallop. 

The most often-asked question 
is: “Why?” if the feed is changed 
only in form. Digestibility does 
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not seem to be a factor. Per- 
haps it is partly due to greater 
consumption. At any rate the 
greatest benefits for pelleting 
have been for lower quality ra- 
tions. Cattle eat pellets with 
more relish than the feed in meal 
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Feed eaten above that point can 
be used for growth and fatten- 
ing. Pellets eliminate dust and 
waste.. They are easy and fast 
to eat and swallow. They need 
less time to fill the animal and 
perhaps a sheep or a steer is 














form. 
A certain amount of feed is 
needed just to maintain life. 


full before he knows it and just 
keeps on eating. But, regardless 
of the reason, pellets-do the job. 





Slatted Floor Best For Mow-Drying Hay 


Mechanical hay drying is gaining popularity in Wisconsin. Or- 
rin Berge and H. D. Bruhn, University of Wisconsin farm engineers, 
report that Wisconsin farmers now have nearly 3,000 hay drying 
units in their hay mows. 


Hay drying units take a lot of risk out of haymaking and help 
save hay quality, say Berge and Bruhn. Field cured hay must be 
dried to at least 25 per cent moisture before it’s hauled to the barn. 
That means leaving the hay in the field for as long as two days, 
with more chance for the hay getting rained on and losing the leaves. 


Barn dryers mean more hay per acre, because they save more of 
the leaves. With a dryer in the hay mow, hay can be hauled in at 
30-35 per cent moisture —- in good weather — after just a half day 
of drying. The engineers list four ways to dry hay artificially — wa- 
gon dryers, drying buildings, silo-type hay dryers, and mow drying 
units. 

Mow drying systems are most practical and popular. Berge and 
Bruhn recommended a fan unit —- with or without heated air —- 
and a slatted mow floor. With this arrangement, air is blown under 
the floor and up through the hay. Heating the air isn’t necessary, 
but drying with unheated air takes longer. 

Complete drying units cost around $1500 for most barns, but 
improved hay quality should pay the difference in a few years. You 
can usually figure that it costs about two dollars per ton of hay to 
pay investment and operating costs for a dryer. 


University of Wisconsin 





HEN A BULL is suspected 
of failing to reach or main- 
tain the expected level of effi- 
ciency and performance, it is 
time to look into the matter of 
the bull himself, the females with 
whom he is being mated, and 
the conditions under which the 
matings are carried out. Fertility 
failures are costly, as every live- 
stock breeder knows. 
Viewed broadly, there are three 


major types of ‘bull failure.’ 
These are: 
1. Potency failure. Potency is 


quite different and distinct from 
fertility, since potency relates 
only to a bull’s desire and physi- 
cal ability to perform his part of 
sexual union. It is not unusual 
to find a bull fully potent, while 
hopelessly sterile, as would be the 
case should his testicles be pro- 
ducing only abnormal sperm or 
should the tubes from his testicles 
have been plugged by disease, 
or cut. On the other hand, a bull 
hopelessly crippled with arthritis 
and unable to serve, may con- 
tinue to produce ample quan- 


The Why of Bull Failure 


A sound and helpful article dealing with 
a familiar problem . . . 






Condensed from Ayrshire Digest 
Dr. 


David Bartlett, D.V.M. 


tities of high quality semen. 

2. Fertility failure. — Fertility re- 
lates to a bull’s ability to pro- 
duce semen that, when deposited 
in normal cows, is capable of 
initiating pregnancies at a rea- 
sonable rate. Fertility implies the 
ability to produce normal vol- 
umes of semen, with normal num- 
bers of sperm, at a normal rate. 
3. Failure due to certain infec- 
tious diseases transmissible from 
infected bulls to susceptible fe- 
males. — Infection within the 
uterus may either kill already de- 
veloping calves or act for many 
months to prevent females from 
becoming or remaining pregnant. 

Each of these failures is rela- 
tively distinct. Different organs. 
groups of organs, or body sys- 
tems may be involved, and dis- 
tinctly different under-lying 
causes or failures may be respon- 
sible. 

Sometimes, of course, more 
than one type of failure, either 
related or unrelated, may be pres- 
ent at the same time. An obvious 
example would be in the case of 


Reprinted by permission from The Ayrshire Digest, Brandon, Vermont 
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acute infection of the testicles. 
Sperm production would be af- 
fected, but the associated pain 
would be expected to make the 
bull unwilling to serve. 


Potency Failure 
In considering failure to serve, 
one should immediately separate 
unwillingness or refusal to serve 
from inability to serve. 
Unwillingness to serve because 
of lack of desire is rarely the 
result of temporary lack of male 
sex hormone or of the primary 
hormone that stimulates produc- 
tion of the male sex hormone. 
When these hormones are lack- 
ing, it is usually a lifelong con- 
dition. Since hormone injections 
can be expected to provide only 
temporary improvement of any 
situation, their usefulness for this, 
and other reasons, is definitely 
questionable. Generally speaking, 
results from hormone ‘shots’ have 
been very disappointing. 
Extreme fatness or lack of con- 
dition may diminish desire. The 
necessity and manner for correc- 
tion of these faults is obvious. 
Probably, most frequently, un- 
willingness or hesitation in serv- 
ing is the direct result of psy- 
chological attitudes of the bull. 
For example, the bull may have 
come to associate pain with serv- 
ice or in some ‘bullish’ way, an 
unpleasantness or dissatisfaction. 
Sometimes a cause for pain 
will be revealed by careful ex- 
amination. Reluctance to serve 
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may continue a long time after 
cause for pain at service has 
ceased. 

The importance to the bull of 
good handling and surroundings 
at service cannot be overempha- 
sized. This becomes particularly 
obvious in bulls used in artificial 
insemination, where a new man 
making the collection, a new 
place of collection, or a move to 





An archeologist has dug 
up a |6-inch egg he can't 
identify. It's no good for 
cooking or hatching, but fine 
for wondering about. 





a new stud, results with surpris- 
ing frequency in prompt resump- 
tion of willingness to serve after 
a period of indifference or re- 
fusal. 

It is quite apparent that there 
are great variations in level and 
patterns of sex drive in bulls. 
That heredity plays a major 
role in determining the level, 
pattern, and persistence of sex 
drive is pointed out by studies 
with identical twin bulls. Never- 
theless, from the practical stand- 
point, competence in the han- 
dling and management of bulls 
is probably the most important 
single factor in preserving a bull’s 
willingness to serve, or in at- 
tempting to restore willingness in 
an otherwise normal individual. 

Numerous conditions may re- 
sult in inability of bulls to serve 





even though they are willing. In 
aged bulls, arthritis of several 
or a single one of the joints may 
be responsible. Sometimes such 
a condition may be improved 
temporarily with one of the newer 
remedies. 


Injuries, adhesions or tumors 
of the penis may distort or other- 
wise interfere mechanically with 
entrance of the penis into the 
cow. Surgery may provide the 
answer to such difficulties. 
Spasms of the retractor penis 
muscle, preventing full extension, 
and abnormal shortness, or curv- 
ature of the penis sometimes oc- 
cur, but are rare. 

Before undertaking to correct 
conditions that interfere with a 
bull’s accomplishing satisfactory 
service of cows, one should con- 
sider carefully the possibility of 
perpetuating undesirable heredi- 
tary traits. Indifferent sex de- 
sire, as well as abnormal short- 
ness of the penis, muscle spasms 
interfering with extension of the 
penis, and curvature of the penis 
may be on an hereditary basis. 

Recently, several research 
workers have been studying the 
possibilities of collection of ‘se- 
men from maic animals by 
electrical stimulation, in order to 
bring about ejaculation of semen 
without service of a female or 
artificial vagina. This method is 
being adapted to bulls and holds 
promise of salvaging the useful- 
ness of impotent but normally 
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fertile bulls from which semen 
cannot be obtained by usual, 
more natural procedures. 
Fertility Failure 

Fertility failure comprises the 
largest and most complicated 
group. The only certain meas- 
ure of a bull’s fertility is the ef- 
ficiency obtained in the group 
of normal females currently be- 
ing bred to him. This should ap- 
proach an actual settling rate 
of 1:1.5 in natural service and 
a non-return rate to first serv- 
ice at 60-90 days approaching 
70 per cent, in well managed 
artificial insemination. 

Despite the fact that the final 
test of fertility is the breeding 
record, there are certain stand- 
ards to be expected in a bull’s 
semen. Failure to meet these 
standards provides a reasonable 
basis for prediction of fertility 
failure. 

Examination of a bull is not 
complete without an examination 
of a sample of semen collected 
with an artificial vagina, wheth- 
er the bull’s fertility is in ques- 
tion, or his apparent normal fer- 
tility is to be confirmed. Gen- 
erally, normal ejaculates from a 
sexually stimulated bull, after 
several days of sexual rest, may 
be expected to range in volume 
from about four to ten cc and 
contain at least 1,000 to 1,500 
million sperm per cc (about 100 
million per drop) of which 60 per 
cent to 80 per cent of the sperm 
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should be vigorous and actively 
motile. 

Factors that can depress a pre- 
viously normal semen picture are 
numerous. Certain of them are 
quite transient and uneventful 
improvement occurs within a few 
weeks. Generalized sickness, par- 
ticularly when accompanied by 
high body temperature, certain 
drugs, and extremely hot weath- 
er, may work harm, usually 
temporarily, upon sperm produc- 
tion. On the other hand, there 
are conditions that damage sperm 
production from which there can 
be little or no recovery. Among 
these are damage to the testicles 
from bruising or punctures, in- 
fection with inflammation and 
swelling (often completely an in- 
side job). In such cases, the or- 
gans usually shrink and harden 
later. The sperm producing tub- 
ules may wither away and the 
conducting tubules may be 
blocked. 


Some bulls are just not born 
with all ‘standard equipment.’ 
In fact, several research work- 
ers have determined that up to 
four per cent of the bulls lack 
full development of some part 
of the genital apparatus! Com- 
plete absence of one or more 
narts is not unusual. Such de- 
fects decrease the bull’s fertility, 
but, unfortunately, affected bulls 
are not always totally sterile. 
For the good of the cattle in- 
dustry, such animals should never 
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be used for breeding purposes. 
In Sweden, the appearance, 
within a certain breed, of a con- 
dition. of failure of one or both 
sex glands to develop, in both 
males and females, went un- 
checked until it reached a point 
where 30 per cent of all the 
animals in herds that could be 
examined had but a single nor- 
mal sex gland and five per cent 
had none. 

It is obvious that all of the 
essential nutritive elements must 
be present in the ration in ample 
quantities for normal and effi- 
cient growth, production and re- 
production and that there must 
never be a time in the life of an 
animal when these essential ele- 
ments are not supplied. 


It is widely accepted that high 
quality roughage in the form of 
good pasture, properly cured and 
stored hay or silage crop that 
has been cut at the right stage of 
maturity, and grain mixtures fed 
in proper quantities, provide, if 
grown on non-deficient soils, all 
essential nutriment. As assurance 
against absence of mineral ele- 
ments that may be lacking be- 
cause of soil deficiency, the feed- 
ing, free choice of trace mineral 
salt and steamed bone meal, sep- 
arately, is recommended practice. 
There is no single nutritional 
factor that will improve fertility 
through feeding in unusual or 
excessive quantities. 

Bulls need only to be fed in 
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accordance with the above prin- 
ciples. However, it is well to re- 
member that the bull, because 
he so often never has access to 
pasture, being housed separately, 
deserves the best possible hay. His 
more restricted ration entails a 
greater possibility of nutritional 
deficiency, particularly in vita- 
mins A and D. 


How early a bull is ready for 
service is determined largely by 
his heredity and the level of 
nutrition during his calfhood. 





The best way to clean 
dairy cow udders before milk- 
ing is a thorough rinse with 
plain water which is not to 
be re-used, followed by whip- 
ing with a wet cloth soaked 
in a weak chlorine solution, 
according to specialists. 





Light service at 12 to 15 months 
can be expected to give good 
results and is, of course, without 
danger to his future. Many old 
bulls lose their potency before 
their fertility. 


Extreme frequency of use of a 
bull results in exhaustion—ex- 
haustion of sperm available for 
ejaculation and exhaustion of his 
desire to serve. However, recov- 
ery of both functions is rapid and 
with no lasting, harmful effects. 
Under conditions of natural serv- 
ice, two or three single services 
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per week are a reasonable load 
for mature bulls. High fertility 
should be maintained at this fre- 
quency. Under conditions of 
hand breeding, two services of the 
same female can be justified only 
after an extended period of sex- 
ual inactivity. 

Often one hears the idea ex- 
pressed that moving a bull by 
truck or railroad may result in 
his becoming temporarily infer- 
tile, or may even result in ster- 
ility. Detailed research involving 
many bulls that were moved be- 
tween A. I. studs, hundreds of 
miles apart, the ‘before’ and 
‘after’ fertility being measured 
by non-returns, has indicated that 
no detectable harm to fertility 
resulted from such moves. 
Infectious Diseases 


Bovine venereal trichomoniasis 
is a relatively rare disease of cattle 
in the United States. However. 
it does occur in numerous herds 
every year and when it does, the 
loss is considerable. This disease 
is the best known example of 
one that is harbored permanently 
by the bull ,and is transmitted at 
sexual contact to the heifer or 
cow. If she is susceptible, the 
infection flourishes, kills the de- 
veloping calf, if one is present, 
and renders her infertile for up 
to six months. 

This infection does not act by 
interfering with the bull’s sperm 
production or with fertilization of 
the egg of the female; rather, it 
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prevents the continued growth 
and development of the fertilized 
egg within the female. 

After about six months, the in- 
fected female recovers spontan- 
cously and is immune to reinfec- 
tion, usually for several years. 
During this period of immunity. 
females settle at a normal rate 
even when bred to an infected 
bull. 

Control and eradication of this 
disease centers in the bull. To- 
day, this infection may be diag- 
nosed in the bull with reasonable 
ease and accuracy and the infec- 
tion, if present, may be treated 
with a high degree of success. 
though with considerable effort. 

Under conditions of natural 
breeding, trichomoniasis is trans- 
mitted almost exclusively on a 
sex contact or venereal basis. 
Under conditions of artificial in- 
semination, the disease is also 
transmissible, but at a far lower 
frequency. 

Only recently has it become 
apparent that bovine vibriosis, 
characterized by repeat breeding. 
is an important cause of infer- 
tility in the female. The more 
dramatic and longer known man- 
ifestation of this infection, mid- 
term abortion, is now known to 
he the exception rather than the 
usual. 

Further, only recently has it 
become clear that vibriosis is 
harbored by the bull and that 
this infection is transmitted most 
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usually on a sex contact or ven- 
ereal basis. Unfortunately, simple 
diagnostic methods for the bull 
are not generally available. 


Control of this infection within 
the herd and treatment of indi- 
vidual bulls and cows has not 
yet emerged from the expen- 
mental phases. Simple diagnos- 
tic methods for the bull are not 
generally available. Effective 
prophylaxis is possible through 
treating semen with antibiotics- 
penicillin and streptomycin. The 
semen must be collected by means 
of an artificial vagina, added 
to a diluter containing the anti- 
biotics, and the mixture held for 
not less than six hours before 
use. Such a precedure has been 
shown by research methods to be 
remarkably effective. 


In bulls. brucellosis is a very 
rare though, when it occurs in 
clinical form, very important 
problem. The infection is highly 
destructive to the semen-produc- 
ing organs of the bull. 


Although transmission of bru- 
cellosis does not ordinarily occur 
between the sexes by sexual con- 
tact, Danish workers have shown 
that semen from some brucella- 
infected bulls, if used in artificial 
insemination, will transmit bru- 
cellosis to females at a high rate. 


Blood testing and semen testing 
for brucellosis is essential, partic- 
ularly so when a bull’s semen is 
used in artificial insemination. 












How to Preserve Cured Pork 


Anyone planning on curing pork would do well to chill the 
carcass immediately after slaughter. That will prevent loss of qual- 
ity. But, once the carcass is chilled, delaying curing up to four days 
won’t hurt the quality, and in some cases it may improve it. 


Those facts were brought out in a research study on ways of 
preserving cured pork at the University of Arkansas’ Experimental 
Station. Assistant Professor M. C. Heck summarized the high points 
of that study. 


Four trials were run to determine the effects of delayed chilling 
and curing on the quality of pork hams and shoulders. A dry salt 
cure, a dry sugar cure, and a special Smithfield dry cure were also 
compared. After the cuts had been chilled and cured, they were 
cooked. Five judges then taste-tested slices from the center cuts 
for aroma, flavor of lean and fat, texture, tenderness, and juiciness. 

When the pork carcasses were left at room temperature for 
four hours before chilling, the skin became dry and brittle, and spoil- 
age occurred during smoking. The amount of spoilage was about 
the same in hams and shoulders that were salt-cured and sugar-cured. 

However, when the carcasses were chilled within an hour after 
slaughter and then held in the chill room for four days before they 
were cured, there was little spoilage and no ill effect on the cured 
meat. In one of the trials, the meat dripped or bled during this de- 
lay, and lost considerable juice. Even so, cuts that were treated 
with sugar cure and with the special S.»: thfield cure (which included 
salt, sugar, saltpeter, and flavorings) w1e tenderer and had better 
texture than similarly cured cuts that had not been chilled for the 
four-day period. Cuts cured with the special cure also showed better 
aroma and flavor of lean. It seemed that the sugar was beneficial 
to the cuts that had dried and hardened in the chill room. That was 
not true of the salt cure. 

As Professor Heck points out, there was a strong indication 
that delaying the application of cure to pork cuts that are to be 
treated with a sugar cure may result in meat with a better taste. 
But curing cannot be delayed too long. When carcasses were held 
for as long as seven days (168 hours) in the chill room, they lost 
much of their external quality. The shanks became wet and slippery, 
exposed fat became rancid, and the carcasses were stale. 

Single copies of Bulletin 559 are available from the Bulletin 
Room, University of Arkansas College of Agriculture, Fayetteville. 
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OASI - Your Social Security 


How to take advantage of Old Age and Sur- 
vivor's Insurance, 
Security. It has a great deal to offer you and 
your family . 





ASI means Old Age and 

Survivors’ Insurance. This 
is not a relief program. You 
pay taxes as premiums. 


Three kinds of benefits are 
provided by OASI: 


1. Monthly retirement benefits 
to insured persons and speci- 
fied dependents, see table; 

2. Monthly survivors’ payments 
to the families of deceased in- 
sured persons, see table; 

3. Lump-sum payments of $90 
to $255 upon the death of the 
insured person. 

You can retire when you reach 
the age of 65 and receive benefits 
if you have qualified. You will 
be eligible for benefits by making 
payments for a minimum of 2 to 
10 years. The important thing 
is to make application as soon 
as you are eligible for benefits. 
If you die either before or after 
retirement your family should 
get in touch with your Social Se- 
curity office right away to ar- 
range for survivors’ benefits. 






otherwise known as Social 


Condensed from Michigan Farm Economics 


Arthur Mauch 


It is not possible to discuss all 
the details of OASI in a short 
article. Publications are available 
at your Cooperative Extension 
Service office and at your Social 
Security office. (Your postmaster 
can tell you where it is.) The 
rest of this article will briefly 
outline the things you should 
do right now about social se- 
curity. 


Who Is Covered? 


The program is compulsory 
and applies regardless of age. All 
farm workers, including domestic 
help, who are paid $100 cash 
or more in a year by an employ- 
er are included. Exceptions are 
the employer’s family (sons and 
daughters under 21, father, moth- 
er, wife, husband), turpentine 
workers, and Mexican or British 
West Indies contract workers. 


Every self-employed farmer 
who has net farm earnings of 
$400 or more in a yéar is also in- 
cluded and must pay the tax. If 


Reprinted from Michigan Farm Boonen. Michigan State College, 
East t Lansing, chigan 
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your net is less than $400 but 
your gross is $800 or more, you 
can choose to be covered if you 
are reporting on a cash basis--- 
it is not required, though. 

How Much Is the Tax? 

If you are a farm laborer your 
employer withholds 2 per cent 
of your pay and adds another 
2 per cent himself for your earn- 


Examples of Monthly Benefits 
RETIRED 


Worker 


$30.00 
55.00 
68.50 
78.50 
88.50 
98.50 


Average 
annual 
net 

income 
$ 400 
1,200 
1,800 
2,400 
3,000 
3,600 
4,200 

and over 


Worker 
and 
Spouse 
$ 45.00 


102.80 
117.80 


108.50 162.80 


ings between $100 and $4,200. 
Make sure you have a social se- 
curity card. 

If you are a_ self-employed 
farmer you pay a 3 per cent tax 
on your net earnings up to $4,200 
a year. Thus, the most you have 
to pay until the rate is increased 
is $126 a year. This is included 
as a part of your income tax pay- 
ment. Neither rental income nor 
capital gains or losses can count 
as income. 

In order to become covered, 
or to increase your benefits, these 
are some options you should 
know about if you report income 
tax on a cash basis: 

1. If your gross income from the 


farm is $800 to $1,800, you 


PERSONS 


82.50 


132.80 
147.80 
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may report on half the gross 

or on the net, whichever is 

larger. 

. If you gross more than $1,800 
and your net is less than $900, 
you may report $900. 

If you report on an accrual 
basis, it may pay you to shift 
to a cash basis in order to quali- 
fy for these options. Approval 


Payable to Qualified Persons 


TO SURVIVORS 
Widow 
and | 
child 
$ 45.00 
82.50 
102.80 
117.80 
147.80 
132.80 


Widow, 
child, 
etc. 
$ 30.00 
41.30 
51.40 
58.90 
66.40 
73.90 


81.40 


for this must be requested of the 
Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue sometime during the first 
90 days of your tax year. 

These options are not available 
if you operate as a partnership. 
Will the Young Farmer Gain? 

For some farmers and farm 
workers it is a long time until 
retirement. As long as you net 
more than $400 in any year you 
must pay the tax. If you die, 
however, your survivors will ben- 
efit according to your average 
income while you were covered. 
if you had made enough pay- 
ments to qualify. An example 
will illustrate how important this 
can be: 


A young farmer or farm work- 


Widow 
and 2 
children 
$ 50.20 

82.60 
120.00 
157.10 
177.20 
197.10 


162.80 200.00 
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er, age 33, is killed in a farm ac- 
cident. The survivors are his 
widow, age 31; one child, age 8: 
and one child, age 10. The hus- 
band’s social security status was 
that of being currently insured, 
and his average yearly earning 
record was $2,400. 

The monthly benefits for 8 
years or until the oldest child 
reaches age 18 would be $157.10 
a month or a total of $15,081.60. 


For the 2 additional years re- 





Swine breeders and pro- 
ducers have some way to go 
in matching production of 
the "meat-type" hog with 
consumer eating habits. The 
average market hog produces 


enough meat for two persons 
and enough lard for three, 
according to the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 





quired for the youngest son to 
also reach age 18, the monthly 
benefit payments would be $117.- 
80 or a total of $2,827.20. Thus 
the total benefit payments until 
both children reach age 18 would 
be $17,908.80. 

Then when the widow reaches 
age 65, if she is still eligible for 
social payments, she 
would start receiving life bene- 
fits of $58.90 a month. 
lf You Are Near Retirement? 

Certain farm management 
practices can influence the 
amount of tax a farmer will pay 


security 
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and the benefits that he may re- 
ceive. 

These suggestions apply for all 
farmers reporting income taxes 
on a cash basis. They are made 
specifically for farmers who were 
634% years of age or older on 
January 1, 1955, and who wish 
to qualify for social security ben- 
efits in 1956. Before adopting 
any of them, consider how they 
affect your farm business, both 
in the short and long run. 

If you want to increase your 
benefits, it will pay to increase 
your income and, of course, the 
amount of your tax. Here are 
some things you can do: 

1. Plan timing for sale of crops 
and market livestock. 

a) Sell livestock before they 
become part of breeding herd, 
when they would become capital 
assets. 

b) Feed livestock to heavier 
weights in 1956 —if additional 
gross is needed to reach $1,800. 

c) If net farm profit for 1956 
appears to be less than $4,200. 
sell cash crops and market live- 
stock before or during last quar- 
ter of 1956. 

2. If gross farm income or net 
profit is low, due mainly to a 
small volume of business, con- 
sider the following: 

a) Increasing numbers of live- 
stock——mainly cows and hens. 

b) Renting additional land for 
cash crops. 

c) Growing more high-value 
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cash crops, such as potatoes, cu- 
cumbers, and truck crops. 

d) Using maximum applica- 
tions of fertilizer to increase crop 
yields. 

e) Doing custom work. 

3. Reduce farm operating ex- 
penses by: 

a) Selling excess pieces of ma- 
chinery and equipment to reduce 
annual depreciation expense. 

b) Deferring repairs on build- 
ings and machinery where pos- 
sible. 

c) Utilizing unpaid family la- 
bor to the maximum. 

d) Deferring purchase of new 
equipment. 

e) Using as much home-grown 
feed in livestock rations as pos- 
sible. 

f) Deferring cash farm oper- 
ating expenses (feed, seed, fertil- 
izer, supplies, etc) to the follow- 
ing year by using credit instead 
of cash. 

g) Changing rates of depreci- 
ation. 


1. On grain storage—from 5- 
year basis to straight-line method. 

2. On new construction and 
equipment, after December 31, 
1954—-from declining balance to 
straight-line method. 

h) Electing to treat soil and 
water conservation costs as cap- 
ital expenses if election was not 
made on 1954 income tax return 
to treat as an annual cash ex- 
pense. These include: 

1. Terracing and grading. 
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2. Drainage ditches and ponds. 
3. Eradication of brush. 
4. Planting of windbreaks. 
5. District drainage  assess- 
ments. 





Fewer people on Amer- 
ican farms producing more 
food than ever, adds up to 
our agricultural worker being 
the most highly financed in 
the world. Each of our 8!/, 
million farm workers has an 
average capital investment 
of $14,000. This does not in- 
clude such things as farm 
dwellings, household goods, 
savings, and automobiles 
which add another $5,000. 
The capital investment per 
worker in 1940 was only 
$3,500. Farm real estate 
used in production is now val- 
ued at $9,000 per worker as 
compared to $2,500 in 1940. 


If for some reason you are not 
interested in the benefits and 
wish to decrease your taxes, using 
most of these suggestions in re- 
verse will do this for you, too. 





These things may not seem 
important, but remember—if you 
increase your social security tax 
base by only $50 a month while 
you are qualifying— you: (1) 
only increase your tax by $18 a 
year; and (2) stand to gain $15 
to $35 a month for you and your 
wife as long as you live after 
retirement. 
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MPORTANT to the farmer in 

deciding on the conservation 
plan he will adopt is how best 
to finance the changeover. 


Conservation farming often 
means forgoing immediate in- 
come in order to increase future 
income. Such deferment of in- 
come can involve a critical de- 
cision, particularly for farmers 
whose resources are depleted or 
whose farms are small. 


Answers to some of the ques- 
tions regarding investment re- 
quirements, costs, added returns, 
and timing of costs and returns 
from soil and water conservation 
practices are being found through 
research. 

On the rolling lands of central 
Indiana the choice of conserva- 
tion cropping systems for 160- 
acre farms are limited. There, the 
most profitable cropping system, 
and one that provides adequate 
conservation measures, requires 
that half of the rolling land and 
a fourth of the level land be in 


Financing Conservation Farming 


Here are practical suggestions for planning 
and financing a shift 
Farming ... 


to Conservation 


Condensed from Soil Conservation’ 


Buis T. Inman, 


U.S.D.A. Agricultural Research Service 


forage crops. When less than 
half of the rolling land is in 
roughage crops, crop yields are 
reduced severely even though 
contour farming and grass water- 
ways are used. 


Feeder cattle and hogs, or dairy 
cattle and hogs, are the most 
profitable livestock systems. The 
livestock and cropping system 
recommended would increase the 
net income from a farm by more 
than $2,500 over that realized 
from a farm under the existing 
system. The farmer would need 
from $13,000 to $17,000 addi- 
tional capital to make the 
changeover, depending on wheth- 
er feeder cattle or dairy cattle 
were kept. This capital would 
be needed for repair and alter- 
ation of fences and buildings, 
purchase of machinery, lime and 
fertilizer, and increases in live- 
stock, feed, and supplies. 

Rather than provide for the 
additional investment from cur- 
rent income, ordinarily the farm- 


Reprinted from Soil Conservation, Soil Conservation Service, Washington, D. C. 
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er would be better off financially 
to borrow money, make the 
changeover to a soil-conserving 
system of farming in a few years, 
and then repay the loan from his 
increased earnings. By borrow- 


ing, the final plan would be 
achieved more quickly and the 
debt paid off rapidly. The plan 





Price of cattle in 1956 
may begin a gradual cyclical 
recovery; sheep and lamb 
prices also are expected to 
average as high this year as 
in 1955. 
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requires 11 years for all major 
farm investments. Cash farm 
income will be higher during this 
period except for 1 or 2 years in 
which purchases of fertilizer will 
be large. 

Farmers on small farms and 
with relatively low incomes often 
experience difficulty in adopting 
a conservation system of farming. 
Frequently, by clearing a few 
acres of land or draining wet 
areas, they can overcome much 
of this difficulty. By improving 
more productive areas they can 
seed down erosive areas to pas- 
ture or have a smaller acreage 
of grain in the rotation. 

Unpublished data for the Sag- 
inaw-Thumb area of Michigan 
indicated that only 62 per cent 
of the cropland was well drained. 
About 16 per cent needed a com- 
plete tile job and 22 per cent 
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needed tile between present lines. 
Investments in tile of $100 per 
acre paid for themselves in 5 or 
6 years through increased farm 
returns. Drainage increased per 
acre yields 60 per cent and also 
permitted the growing of higher- 
return crops. Cash-crop farmers 
were a long way from achieving 
the 20 per cent minimum of full- 
season sod crops currently recom- 
mended for the area by the local 
soil conservation districts. 

A small dairy farmer in north- 
central Wisconsin on a 160-acre 
farm of gravelly and sandy loam 
also established a conservation 
system of farming by clearing 
land. His plan provided for clear- 
ing 18 acres in 3 years and con- 
verting 10 acres of steeply slop- 
ing cropland to pasture. In 
changing to a conservation plan 
the farmer reduced his annual 
acreage of grain by 3 acres but 
he maintained his production of 
grain through better land treat- 
ment. By enlarging his dairy 
herd to utilize the additional for- 
age produced, his labor income 
was increased by more than $700. 
The cost of land clearing, includ- 
ing bulldozing, farm machinery, 
and family labor, was $48 per 
acre. 

St. Clair and Madison County, 
Ill., farmers near East St. Louis, 
who practiced a high degree of 
conservation farming during a 
10-year period averaged $6.98 per 


acre more than those with com- 
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parable soil resources but a low 
degree of conservation farming. 
Similarly, in McLean County, in 
central Illinois, conservation 
farming showed an advantage of 
$4.77 per acre, while on more 
rolling farms in northwestern 
Illinois the advantage was $6.41. 
Wise land use was an important 
part of the conservation system 
of farming. The high-conserva- 
tion farms had a higher propor- 
tion of their tillable land in hay 
and pasture. These included 
deep-rooted plants, particularly 
alfalfa and sweetclover. 













Greater use of stripcropping, 





contouring, terraces, grass water- 





ways, and buffer strips also per- 





mitted a larger acreage of culti- 





vated crops without serious soil 
erosion. Both crops, and livestock 
to utilize the crops, contributed, 






along with good management, to 





the higher incomes of the high- 





conservation farms. 






On the slowly permeable soils 
of northeastern Illinois, high- 
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conservation farms earned in 
1954 approximately $5 per acre 
more than low-conservation farms 
with comparable soil resources. 


In an attempt to answer the 
question of costs and returns of 
individual practices, data are be- 
ing collected for a number of 
areas. In Illinois studies, terrac- 
ing cost $3 to $5 per 100 lineal 
feet. In Northeastern Illinois, 
grass waterways averaging 40 
feet wide, required an outlay of 
about 10 to 21 cents per linear 
foot. A 4-year study on 270 farms 
in Illinois showed that man-labor 
and power and machinery costs 
were $24.50 per crop acre when 
farm operations were conducted 
on the contour and $26.08 when 
not on the contour. On the re- 
turns side, a 7-year record of the 
effect on yields of crops grown 
on the contour in contour strips 
or on terraced fields was com- 
pared with the yields of custom- 
ary up-and-down-hill cultivation. 
The results were as follows: 













Wheat........... | 


Crop | 
@ aS 
Per Cent 
Corn............| 12. 
Soybeans......... 13 
ee 16 


Yield increase 
from contouring 





Bushels Value 
per acre 
6.9 $7.38 
2.7 | 5.64 
69 | 469 
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In summary, conservation sys- 
tems of farming in the central 
Midwestern States generally re- 
quire an increased proportion of 
cropland in forage crops and a 
well-managed livestock program 
to utilize the additional forage 
efficiently. This kind of pro- 
gram means considerable increase 





The highest reward for a 
man's toil is not what he gets 
for it but what he becomes 
by it. 


—John Ruskin 





in farm capital, and 3 or 4 years 
before conservation farming in- 
creases net farm income. Crop 
yields, however, increase in the 
first year. 

Several alternatives are open to 
farmers for providing the addi- 
tional capital required in devel- 
oping a conservation plan. Farm- 
ers may be able to provide the 
capital from savings or from 
current income by reducing farm 
and family expenditures. Live- 
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stock enterprises may be expand- 
ed by saving breeding stock from 
farm herds. When it is profit- 
able to proceed more rapidly, 
borrowing may be _ necessary. 
Some commercial credit agencies 
are well informed as to the costs 
of and the returns from conser- 
vation farming and are ready to 
make the necessary loans. 


Farmers who cannot obtain 
suitable credit for soil and water 
conservation on reasonable terms 
from commercial or other sources 
may obtain the necessary credit 
through a new governmental pro- 
gram administered by the Farm- 
ers Home Administration. It 
makes loans available for soil and 
water conservation for use by 
farmers or groups of farmers to 
pay cash costs of materials, equip- 
ment, and services for such land- 
improvement measures as con- 
struction and repair of terraces, 
establishment and improvement 
of pastures, fencing, drainage, 
and ditching. 





Oldest Cow? 


Banquet Brookie 1474895 —a four-legged Methuselah if ever 
there was one — has gone on to the “happy grazing grounds.” Born 
in 1929, this famous example of Holstein longevity was 2614 years 
old — quite possibly a bovine record at the time of her death. Bred 
by Reed Stevens of Oakley, Utah, “Old Brookie” had never been on 
test when she was purchased —— at the ripe old age of 16 — by Para- 
mount Dairy, Farmington, Utah. Disregarding this late start, she 
produced an amazing 120,244 lbs of milk and 3,984 lbs. of butterfat 
— nearly five times the estimated lifetime totals of the average U.S. 
cow — during her next nine lactations. 














Holland’s Marketing System Stops the Clock 


The Dutch system of auctions is unique but it 
works well and includes effective, farmer 
financed “price supports”... 









Condensed from Foreign Agriculture 


F YOU were to find yourself 

in Rotterdam —or any other 
good-sized town in the Nether- 
lands— around 5 o’clock some 
morning you would witness a 
scene that has no counterpart 
anywhere else in the world. At 
that hour Holland’s horticultural 
auctions are getting under way. 
The canals are filled with barges 
laden with fresh vegetables, fruit, 
and flowers. The streets are 
jammed with trucks, wagons, and 
pushearts. And all of them are 
converging upon a large hangar- 
like building. But it’s what goes 
on in that building that makes 
Holland’s marketing system 
unique. 

All Dutch horticultural grow- 
ers sell their produce by auction 
-and by the clock. Not an ordi- 
nary clock either, but one that 
runs backwards, for the Dutch 
auction system reverses the usual 
procedure in that the asking price 
is always higher than the final 
bid. 

Thus the first thing you would 
see upon entering a Dutch auc- 


Reprinted from 
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tion would be a tremendous clock 
on the wall above the auction- 
eer’s head, the dial divided into 
100 units. On the face are as 
many numbers as there are seats 
in the hall. Facing the clock 
are seats raised in tiers like the 
dress circle of a theater; each 
seat is numbered and equipped 
with an electric pushbutton con- 
nected with the clock, and also 
an outside telephone. These seats 
are rented by exporters, whole- 
salers, and retailers, all of whom 
must pledge either cash or a bank- 
er’s guarantee to cover their an- 
ticipated purchases before they 
are allowed in the hall. 


When the auction is ready to 
the first auctioneer an- 
nounces whether the bidding will 
be in guilders or cents, and if 
for the lot or per piece. Sample 
lots of the produce then pass 
along under the clock on a con- 
veyor—or on the barges them- 
selves if the hall is adjacent to 
a canal. Some halls have large 
display rooms where buyers in- 
spect the produce and jot down 
the lot numbers they are inter- 


start 


D. C. 
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ested in, in which case samples 
are not usually brought into the 
hall, and the auction proceeds at 
a faster pace, frequently with as 
many as 10 sales per minute. 
To start the bidding the point- 
er on the clock is set a few points 
above the average price for the 
type of produce being sold. Then 
is starts moving backwards. When 


This age of travel affects 
livestock as well as people. 
It's an unsophisticated steer 
these days, says the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, that 
hasn't lived in 2 or 3 States 
before heading for the pack- 
ing plant. 








it reaches the price which the 
bidder is prepared to pay, he 
presses his electric pushbutton, 
the clock stops, and the number 
of his seat lights up on the dial, 
thus showing his identity to the 
auctioneer. 


By this system two or more bids 
can never clash since all other 
buttons are automatically discon- 
nected by the first contact. The 
buyer’s name is then recorded, 
together with the quantity of pro- 
duce he bought, and after he has 
paid the cashier he may take 
possession of his purchase. How- 
ever, if the buyer is uncertain 
of the price he wants to pay, all 
he has to do is pick up the tele- 
phone at his seat in order to keep 
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himself informed of fluctuations 
on other markets. 


How the auction system started 
can be traced back to a some- 
what insignificant occurrence in 
1887 when the horticultural in- 
dustry in the Netherlands was at 
its lowest ebb. One morning a 
grower arrived with his barge 
loaded with cauliflower and cab- 
bage at the quay of the inland 
harbor of Brock-Op-Langendijk, 
a center of cabbage production 
in northern Holland. Normally 
the quay would have been filled 
with growers since it served as 
the general produce market, but 
on this morning the farmer with 
his bargeload of vegetables was 
the only one to show up. Im- 
mediately he was surrounded by 
buyers and commission agents, 
all trying to buy his produce. 
A passing bargeman suggested 
that he sell the bargeload by 
auction—which he did with most 
gratifying results. 

Naturally this little cabbage 
and cauliflower auction did not 
transform Dutch marketing meth- 
ods overnight, but from this tiny 
beginning developed Holland’s 
national system of auction mar- 
kets. By 1900 there were several 
auction associations throughout 
the country, and during World 
War I when Dutch produce was 
in great demand, the auctions 
developed rapidly. Today almost 
the entire country is served by 
a network of auction markets, 
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numbering some 175 and han- 
dling the entire national output 
of fruits, vegetables, flowers, and 
a portion of the bulbs, as well as 
those horticultural products that 
Holland imports. 

These auctions vary in size and 
type. Some are classified by the 
produce they handle, i. e., vege- 
tables, fruit, flower, or bulb auc- 
tions. Others specialize in the 
export trade, and as a rule are 
to be found in the highly con- 
centrated horticultural areas. The 
so-called consumption markets 
are, as one would expect, in or 
near the large towns, while the 
import auctions are located at 
the overseas shipping ports. 

Very few of the auctions are 
privately owned; most are owned 
by cooperative groups. Practi- 
cally all, however, belong to the 
Central Bureau of Horticultural 
Auction Marts which sets up 
standards for the industry and 
holds a benevolent umbrella over 
the head of the Dutch grower. 

To anyone not familiar with 
the Dutch auction system two 
questions naturally arise: first, 
how are the auctions organized 
and financed; and second, what 
are their advantages that a grow- 
er will voluntarily give up the 
independent control of his pro- 
duce—as indeed he must under 
this system—and submit to group 
discipline. 

How Organized 
The Dutch 


auction associa- 
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tions, are organized much like 
any other cooperative in that 
they are controlled and financed 
by the members themselves. 
When a grower joins an auction 
he obligates himself to send all 
of his produce to that auction for 
a year, when he may change auc- 
tions if he wishes but again he 
must bind himself for another 
12 months. His total acreage of 
vegetables, flowers, and glass is 
strictly limited although the 
acreage of his individual crops is 
not fixed. In return, the associ- 
ation inspects and grades his pro- 
duce; rents him uniform, return- 
able containers at a nominal fee 
which he shares with the buyer— 
though this practice is gradually 
being supplanted by the use of 
cartons. The association supplies 
the auction facilities as well as 
the personnel to handle the pro- 
duce and conduct the auction, 
and in the case of the larger 
auctions, provides storage rooms 
and packing sheds in the vicinity 
of the auction hall. 

The financing of all this is rel- 
atively simple. A large part of 
the auction association’s revenue 
comes from the rental of seats 
in the auction halls. The remain- 
der comes from the growers them- 
selves. To join an auction a 
grower pays a small membership 
fee. His main contribution, how- 
ever, comes from the small per- 
centage—2 to 3.5 per cent— 
which is deducted from each sale. 
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Growers are paid weekly, though 
generally the amount of each 
grower’s sales minus this percent- 
age for market service is trans- 
ferred to his account in his co- 
operative bank. These banks, in- 
cidentally, were started in 1955 
by the growers themselves, and 
have had considerable influence 
on the growth of the auction 
markets. 

In a general sense, the main 
advantage of the auction system 
for the Dutch grower is that it 
brought order out of the chaotic 
situation that had existed pre- 
viously when the grower not only 
had to cultivate his holding but 
to pack and dispose of his pro- 


duce as best he might. Actually, 
there were malpractices on both 
sides. Some dealers took advan- 
tage of their position to the detri- 
ment of the grower’s interests, 


while growers often delivered 
produce far below standard, par- 
ticularly when demand was good. 

Today the individual grower 
is no longer working in the dark 
but is assured of receiving the 
price his product is worth at the 
time of the sale. This is espe- 
cially important when dealing 
with perishable goods where the 
grower cannot wait for prices to 
stabilize before selling. As for 
the buyer, the advantage of qual- 
ity control, exercised by the auc- 
tion associations in checking and 
grading the goods to be sold, 
more than compensates him for 
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any quick profits he might make 
on a non-organized market. 


Minimum Price Insurance 


Yet most important for the 
grower is the minimum price 
policy adopted by the Central 
Bureau in 1948. Briefly, here is 
how it works: Every grower pays 
a certain amount as a premium, 
which is deducted from his earn- 
ings on everything he sells 
through auction. This commodity 
levy, which varies from 1 to 5 
per cent depending upon the 
commodity and the season, goes 
into different commodity funds, 
which in turn are used to com- 
pensate growers for unsold pro- 
duce. Each commodity fund is 
separate and _ individually fi- 
nanced in order to avoid one 
crop subsidizing another. 


The mechanics of this policy 
is based on the minimum price 
for each commodity, which has 
been worked out by the Central 
Bureau and is always below the 
cost of production. If this were 
not so the system would not 
work; producers could grow sim- 
ply to gain the compensation 
price. At an auction when the 
bidding reaches this minimum 
price the clock is stopped. The 
produce not sold is either pro- 
cessed or destroyed, and the grow- 
er of the unsold produce re- 
ceives a compensation price, usu- 
ally about 80 per cent of the 
minimum price, but, in the case 
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of highly speculative produce, 
sometimes as low as 50 per cent. 
The reasons for this difference 
between the minimum price and 
the compensation are partly to 
build up reserves, partly to gain 
funds to finance processing meth- 
ods, and partly because the un- 
sold produce is not generally of 
as high a quality as the goods 
sold at or above the minimum 
price. 

The value of the minimum 
price scheme to Dutch horticul- 
ture has been immense, and has 
enabled the industry to put its 
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own house in order without seek- 
ing government help. But it can 
serve only as a cushion against 
sudden temporary gluts or de- 
creasing demand. It cannot con- 
trol general economic tendencies 
or counteract fluctuations in in- 
ternational trade. 


No survey of the Dutch auc- 
tion system should fail to men- 
tion the very foundation of its 
success, namely, the cooperative 
spirit among the growers and 
their willingness to accept con- 
trols without which the system 
could not function. 





Space Requirements and Arrangements 
For Loose Housing 
High producing dairy cows will produce as well under loose 





housing conditions as they will in a warm stanchion barn and loose 
housing may cost an efficient dairy farmer less, save him chore time 
and permit flexibility as to herd size, according to Stan Witzel, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

There are four major areas to consider, says Witzel. 

1. The bedded area. Provide an open shed with 40 square 
feet of floor area for small breeds of cows and heifers to 60 square 
feet for large breeds. It should have provisions for storing the 
season’s supply of bedding. 

2. Hay storage and feeding area. Provide hay storage space 
for from two to three tons of high quality hay, either baled or 
chopped. Feed from one or both sides of the ground level hay 
storage building. 

3. Silage feeding may be in the open or under roof. Mechani- 
cal feeding can be arranged with either the tower type or horizontal 
silo. 

4. Feeding areas and barn lots having concrete pavement are 
essential for keeping cows clean and to permit the use of tractor 
mounted scraper and loader in all seasons. About 100 square feet 
is required per cow. 





DDITION of an antibiotic 

to the laying feed will in- 
crease egg production, according 
to experiments at Texas A. & 
M. College. Approximately 16 
grams of penicillin per ton was 
used in these studies. From 1950 
to 1953, a number of experi- 
ments were conducted in our 
laboratories in which it was 
shown that levels of aureomycin, 
terramycin, bacitracin and pen- 
icillin ranging from 10 to 16 
grams of the antibiotic per ton 
would increase egg production 
from 5 to 8%. 

It might be of interest to the 
producer to determine just what 
such an increase in egg produc- 
tion would amount to. If it is 
assumed that a hen lays 150 eggs 
per year on a feed without anti- 
biotics, then this hen would pro- 
duce an extra dozen eggs if egg 
production were increased 8%. 


Reprinted by permission from American Poultry 





Antibiotics for Laying Hens 





Recent experiments show antibiotics can 


increase production from 5 to 8 


per cent... 


Condensed from American Poultry Journal 


J. R. Couch, 


Texas A. and M. College 


If the hens were laying 200 eggs 
on a feed without antibiotics and 
the egg production were in- 
creased 8%, this would amount 
to an increase of 16 eggs per hen. 
It is readily apparent from such 
calculations that the addition of 
antibiotics to the laying ration 
will pay off. 
Improves Feed Efficiency 5 - 10%, 

Some have failed to observe an 
increase in egg production from 
the addition of antibiotics to the 
laying ration. It is a recognized 
fact that antibiotics do not have 
any effect on the growth of chicks 
when fed to birds under extremely 
clean conditions, as for example, 
an air-conditioned laboratory 
where the air is exchanged at 
regular intervals. Such condi- 
tions prevail only in a tempera- 
ture controlled research labora- 
tory. 

It is also a recognized fact 
Illinois 


Journal, Chicago, 
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that the antibiotics will increase 
the growth of chicks kept under 
practical conditions. Such an in- 
crease ranges from 5 to 15%, 
and there is also an improvement 
in feed efficiency of 5 to 10%. 

It is now an accepted fact that 
antibiotics exert a beneficial ef- 
fect on growth and/or egg pro- 
duction by the elimination of un- 
favorable bacteria from the bird’s 
system. 


Sanitation Is Still Necessary 

A poultry farm is contaminated 
if chickens have been on such 
a farm more than one year. It 
is impossible to maintain as clean 
an environment on a_ poultry 
farm such as exists in an air con- 
ditioned, temperature controlled 
research laboratory. This is the 
reason why antibiotics increase 
egg production. 

The poultryman must contin- 
uously attempt to overcome the 
disease which prevails on the av- 
erage poultry farm. Antibiotics 
do net in any way permit the 
poultryman to relax from a rigid 
program of disease control and 
sanitation. The of antibi- 
otics in laying feeds simply sup- 
plement good, careful practices. 


use 


There has been a great deal 
of emphasis during the past 2 
years on the use of higher levels 
of antibiotics in laying feeds. The 
higher levels of antibiotics de- 
scribed in this article are from 
levels ranging from 50 to 400 
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grams per ton. The high level 
antibiotic feeding plan can be 
pursued with the continuous 
feeding of the high level, by in- 
termittent feeding or by thera- 
peutic treatment of the birds 
when feed consumption drops 
and the birds appear to be ill. 


Very dramatic results have 
been obtained through the high 
level feeding techniques where a 
particularly high level of disease 
exists on a poultry farm. Data 
from one experiment conducted 
on the Poultry Farm at Texas 
A. & M. College might be dis- 
cussed briefly. In this instance, 
White Leghorn  pullets were 
placed in laying houses on lit- 
ter, and a level of 65% egg pro- 
duction was maintained for 3 
months. 


At the end of this time, the 
birds appeared to be sick, feed 
consumption decreased, and a 
respiratory syndrome developed. 
Birds that were fed the nutri- 
tional level of antibiotics (10 
grams per ton) laid at a rate of 
only 20% during the next 3 
months. The feeding of 100 
grams of aureomycin per ton 
during the same period main- 
tained the egg production at a 
level of 45%. 


It is obvious that these birds 
were sick, and that the feeding 
of the antibiotic at the 100 gram 
per ton level maintained a high- 
er level of egg production than 
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did the accepted nutritional level 
(10 grams per ton). 

Results from an experiment 
conducted in 1955 might also be 
of interest to the reader. Approx- 
imately 700 White Leghorn hens 
were on test in a caged layer 
house. Various types of treat- 
ments were being studied, in- 
cluding levels of antibiotics rang- 
ing from 10 to 100 grams per 
ton. During the first 5 months 
of the experimental period, the 
feeding of the antibiotics ap- 
peared to have little effect on 
egg production. The level of pro- 
duction during this period was 
approximately 65%. 


Prevents Slump in Egg Production 


A respiratory infection swept 
through the caged layer house 
at about the beginning of the 6th 
month. There was a drop in egg 
production from 65 to 50 to 
55% where the birds were not 
receiving antibiotics. Such a 
slump in egg production was pre- 
vented by feeding higher levels 
of the antibiotics in this test. 
Thus, additional data is provided 
to the effect that a slump in 
egg production was prevented 
through the continuous feeding 
of antibiotics in the laying diet 
with caged layers. 

In many of the studies con- 
ducted in our laboratory, a level 
of the antibiotic higher than the 
so-called nutrition level has been 
used and has been found to pro- 
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duce an increase in egg produc- 
tion. It appears to the writer 
that it might be wise for the 
poultryman and the feed manu- 
facturer to use a level of 20 to 
25 grams of an antibiotic or com- 
bination of antibiotics in laying 
feeds in order to obtain the most 
effective results with regard to 
increasing egg production. 
Studies have been conducted 
in this laboratory with strepto- 
mycin and penicillin. It was 
shown in 1955 that penicillin or 
a combination of penicillin and 
streptomycin would produce an 
increase in egg production during 
a 5-month experimental period. 
The level of penicillin used in 
this study was 50 grams per ton, 
and a combination of 25 grams 
of penicillin and 25 grams strep- 
tomycin per ton was also used. 
Bacitracin was found to in- 
crease egg production in studies 
conducted in this laboratory in 
1952 and 1953. The levels of 
bacitracin used ranged from 10 
to 100 grams per ton. 
Terramycin has been found 
to increase egg production when 
used at levels ranging from 10 
to 100 grams per ton. 
Aureomycin has been exten- 
sively studied at levels ranging 
from 10 to 200 grams per ton, 
and it has been found to increase 
egg production under the con- 
ditions which exist on the poultry 
farm of the Texas A. & M, Col- 
lege System. 

















IQUID molasses — that stuff 

you used to pour over your 
4-H club calf’s grain ration to 
give him a slick show coat—is 
coming back. 

It is being used by beefmen, 
sheep feeders and dairymen in 
increasing numbers as a binder 
to get exactly the right propor- 
tion of ground alfalfa and 
cracked corn into fattening steers, 
as an alfalfa silage preservative 
to eliminate disagreeable odor, 
with alfalfa to make a better 
fattening lamb feed, as an appe- 
tizer to get fattening heifers onto 
full feed in a hurry. Roswell 
Garst, Coon Rapids, Iowa, uses 
urea-molasses to replace corn 
protein in a _ low-cost, high- 
roughage steer feed. 


Improved Handling Methods 


More molasses is 
now. Handling methods have 
been improved. 

Before World War II most 
blackstrap (cane) molasses was 
used for making fermentation 


Feeding Liquid Molasses 


It boosts beef gains, removes smell from 


grass silage, takes dust from ground 
alfalfa. 


Condensed from The Farmer 


available. 


Reprinted by permission from The Farmer, St. Paul, Minnesota 























Now, it's easier to 


handle... 


alcohol. Then, with increased 
war-time demand, synthetic alco- 
hol came into the picture. Black- 
strap wasn’t needed in such large 
supply for alcohol. The feed 
trade became a main user, as it 
had earlier. At the same time 
sugar beet production increased 
in the Upper Midwest. That put 
beet molasses on the market. 


With more liquid molasses 
available for agriculture, better 
ways were found to handle it. 
Bulk delivery was developed. 
Farm storage and mixing fa- 
cilities were improved. Just re- 
cently, a plastic lined, cardboard 
box about the size of a block of 
salt and containing 75 pounds of 
liquid molasses was put on the 
market. 


Must Contain 48%, Sugar 


Molasses is important for live- 
stock because of its concentrated 
carbohydrate content. It must 
contain at least 48% total sugars 
to be sold and usually contains 
four or five per cent more. Six 
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and one-half gallons of molasses 
is equivalent to one bushel of 
corn in feed value. 

Farmers list several other ad- 
vantages. It improves the palat- 
ability of poor quality forage and 
allows one to grind “stemy” hay 
without having to fight alfalfa 
dust. 

“We want to keep our balance 
of corn to alfalfa the same for all 
steers, so they will gain evenly,” 
says Mr. Ellefson of Jackson 
County, Minn. “So we grind our 
alfalfa, mix it with cracked corn 
and use molasses as a_ binder. 
That way one steer can’t go heavy 
on corn and another heavy on 
alfalfa.” 

Mr. Ellefson feeds from 400 to 
a thousand steers a year. They 
buy “green” (grassfed) cattle off 
Western ranges, along with some 
heavier cattle out of local stock- 
yards, put fast three to three- 
and-one-half pound daily gains 
on them and sell again in two to 
four months. 

They started on molasses a 
year ago by putting in a 4,000 gal- 
lon molasses storage tank and a 


special molasses mixer which 
mixes ground alfalfa and mo- 
lasses evenly. Ground alfalfa 


comes from a glass-lined silo and 
feeds automatically into the mo- 
lasses mixer. A_ second glass- 
lined silo, alongside, contains 
shelled corn. Corn feeds auto- 
matically from that silo into a 
grinder and from there to an 
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overhead bin. Corn and alfalfa- 
molasses is now mixed by hand, 
but will soon be mixed auto- 
matically overhead and dropped 
directly into a feeding wagon. 

Their feeding mixture is two- 
thirds cracked, shelled corn to 
one-third ground alfalfa-molasses. 
Molasses makes up 20% of the 
alfalfa end of the ration. Along 
with that, each steer is fed one 
pound per day of 32% protein 
supplement and _ stilbestrol pre- 
mix. 


Gain 3 Pounds Per Day 


That ration produces three 
pound per day gains. On their 
last batch of green Montana 
steers they averaged 3'/ pounds 
per day for 60 days. 

“We figure putting molasses 
in the ration increased daily 
gains by 50%,” says young Gor- 
don Ellefson. “Our feed is more 
palatable and we’ve got a con- 
stant feed mixture. We can get 
cattle on full feed quicker—ten 
days or less. Cattle seem more 
contented, they gain faster and 
finish quicker. They look better, 
their coats are better and that 
seems to pay off in the market.” 

On the Ellefsons’ corn-alfalfa- 
molasses mixture, each steer eats 
about two pounds of molasses per 
day. The molasses, delivered at 
their farm, costs about two cents 
per pound. 

Pat Caldwell, in Cottonwood 
County, Minn., feeds 2,500 to 
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5,000 heifers a year. He buys 
Western calves and light year- 
lings, feeds them to 850 pounds, 
then butchers them for his whole- 
sale meat trade. “Our trade 
wants light carcasses of a good 
to choice grade,” says Mr. Cald- 
well. “That’s why we buy heif- 
ers and feed them molasses—to 
get fast gains.” 

He has found his best gains 
came from good alfalfa hay and 
cracked corn, mixed in definite 
proportions with molasses. 


For finishing cattle he mixes 
50 pounds of ground alfalfa to 
50 pounds of cracked, shelled 
corn, then adds 10% liquid mo- 
lasses. Like Ellefson, he has a 
molasses mixer. No supplement 
is fed, but the heifers do get 
mineral free-choice. 

Mr. Caldwell gets 2'1/2-pounds- 
per-day gains on that ration. One 
recent batch of 230 were put on 
feed weighing 600 pounds, came 
off averaging over 800 pounds 
just 80 days later at a feed cost 
of 16 cents per pound of gain. 
They went on full feed the day 
they hit the feedlot. “We haven't 
time to bring cattle up to full 
feed, and with molasses, we don’t 
have to.” 

Heifer calves get a ration of 
200 pounds of ground corn to 
900 pounds of ground alfalfa. 
To that is added 10% molasses. 
Like heavier cattle, calves go onto 
full feed immediately. “We've 
lost only one animal out of 6,500 
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from _ over-feeding,” Mr. 


Caldwell. 


Molasses costs him 24% cents 
per pound, delivered. 


Compares With Corn 


Louie Andrews, in South Da- 
kota, figures his molasses costs 
against corn prices. There are 
171 gallons of molasses in a ton 
and 6% gallons equal a bushel 
of corn in feed value. “That 
means you get the same amount 
of feed in a ton of molasses as 
in 26 bushels of corn. If corn 
is worth say $1.50 per bushel 
(about 30-35 cents above the 
current free corn price) you 
could pay $39 per ton for mo- 
lasses. Or, feed part corn and 
part molasses, depending on their 
relative costs.” 


Don Loskota, Renville County, 
Minn., went to molasses to get 
away from the disagreeable odor 
of alfalfa silage. 


Molasses was delivered to Mr. 
Loskota’s concrete stave silo for 
two cents a pound. It was fed in 
at the blower rate of 100 pounds 
per ton of green (slightly wilted) 
alfalfa silage. Water was run 
through the blower from a hose 
for ten seconds after each load. 
By so doing there was no trouble 
from molasses gumming the 
blower spout. 


says 


Cut Spoilage 


“Molasses reduced my spoilage, 
added some feed value and, most 
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important, got rid of the odor,” 
says Mr. Loskota. 

Milk cows get 50 to 60 pounds 
of silage per day, plus all the 
alfalfa hay they want. High 
producers get oats in addition, 
according to production, but 
none get added supplement. 
“The alfalfa silage plus the mo- 
lasses contains all the protein 
they need to stay in good flesh.” 


FARMER’S 





Total United States popu- 
lation is expected to increase 
from 161,461,000 in 1955 to 
221,500,000 in 1975. . . pro- 
viding 60,039,000 more 
people to eat farm crops. 
Farm population decreased 
from 25,058,000 in 1950 to 
22,158,000 in 1955 — leav- 
ing 2,900,000 fewer farmers 
to supply the growing popu- 
lation. 





Odor of Mr. Loskota’s mo- 
lasses-alfalfa silage is sweet, sharp 
and rather pleasant. “Not dis- 


agreeable as it used to be.” Its 
color is a darker brown than 
silage made previously. Cows 
like it. There 


was no seepage 


from the silo this 


year, even 
though hay was wilted less. 
Recent work with ammoni- 


ated molasses (a product which 
allows cattle and other ruminants 
to utilize non-protein nitrogen 
about as they do urea) has been 
done at Louisiana State Univer- 
sity. There, ammoniated mo- 
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lasses was substituted for protein 
at the rate of 13% of the protein 
equivalent for milking cows, and 
up to 30% of the protein for 
heifers without decreasing milk 
production or growth. 

At Iowa State College, experi- 
ments with fattening beef have 
shown a molasses-urea combina- 
tion to give good gains from low 
cost roughages such as ground 
corn cobs. Urea supplies the 
nitrogen for the rumen micro- 
organisms and molasses the read- 
ily available energy, sulfur, trace 
minerals and one or more as-yet 
unidentified factors. Purdue A 
cattle supplement uses molasses 
as a source of energy and min- 
erals. 

In addition to its sugar con- 
tent, beet molasses is a good 
source of protein. Beet molasses 
contains 4% to 10% protein, 9% 
to 14% ash and some other min- 
erals. Black-strap (cane) mo- 
lasses contains 2% to 4% pro- 
tein, plus the ash, other minerals 
and some vitamins. 


Cost of molasses mixing and 
bulk storage equipment is rather 
expensive and a good-sized op- 
eration is needed to properly 
utilize it. However, some feed- 
ers have equipped themselves to 
do custom work as well as their 
own. And the new 75-pound 
cardboard box offers any feeder 
or dairyman an opportunity to 
try liquid molasses on any size 
scale he wishes. 

















REDUCED rate of water 

penetration into soil usually 
means a breakdown of soil struc- 
ture. 

In all probability this break- 
down can be attributed to faulty 
fertilizer applications, cultiva- 
tion methods, or excessive traffic. 
Reduced water penetration means 
reduced fertilizer distribution and 
reduced aeration. Such condi- 
tions lead to a general decline 
of crop production. 


Structure refers to the manner 
in which soil particles, sand, silt 
or clay are bound together as 
granules. Thus, the structure of 
a soil may change from time to 
time with variations in the na- 
ture of the material which binds 
the particles together. ‘Texture 
on the other hand is a more or 
less permanent property of the 
soil in that it refers only to the 
proportionate amount of sand, 
silt or clay particles present in 


Fertilizer Efficiency and 
Soil Structure 


An interesting presentation of studies 
made at the University of California 
on preserving good soil structure... 






Condensed from California Farmer 


Daniel G. Aldrich, Jr. 
University of California 


a soil and not to the manner in 
which these particles may be 
bound together. 


Structural Types 


From a practical point of view 
we recognize three structural 


types: grain, crumb and puddled. 


An example of the first type 
is the sandy soil. Such a soil is 
loose and open with large indi- 
vidual pore spaces which allow 
a ready circulation of air and 
water. Its cultivation is extreme- 
ly easy. However, such soils are 
often too loose and open and 
lack sufficient moisture and nu- 
trient materials. They are as a 
consequence likely to be drouthy 
and infertile. There is only one 
practicable way of remedying 
this condition in the field and 
that is by the addition of organic 
matter. 


The second type, and the one 
having the ideal structural con- 


Reprinted by permission from California Farmer, San Francisco, California 
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dition for most farming opera- 
tions, is most likely to occur in 
a loam soil. In such a soil some 
of the particles are large and 
function separately; others are 
medium to véry fine in size, and 
may cluster together to form 
granules or aggregates. Thus, 
there are large pore spaces as in 
a sandy soil which facilitate 
drainage and air movement and 
numberless small pore spaces, as 
in a clay soil, in which water 
and nutrients may be retained. 

The complex structure of the 
third type is usually developed 
in clay soils. In these soils the 
majority of particles are ex- 
tremely fine. If the soil is cor- 
rectly managed, aggregates of the 
proper size and nature are de- 
veloped from the fine particles 
and result in a soil which is loose, 
open, friable and fertile. Im- 
proper handling, however, may 
break down the aggregates and 
an impervious, puddled soil is 
produced. 

While a puddled condition is 
more frequently produced in a 
clay soil, the possibility of de- 
stroying aggregation and _ pud- 
dling a loam soil through im- 
proper handling is by no means 
remote. 


Nutrient Elements 

Calcium, and magnesium to a 
lesser degree, tend to promote 
and maintain good structure. 
Thus, good structure normally 
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will be found in soils which con- 
tain considerable quantities of 
calcium. The calcium may be 
supplied by naturally occurring 
calcium sulphate (gypsum), or 
calcium carbonate (limestone), 
or calcium silicate in the soil, or 
may be added in fertilizers or soil 
amendments (nitrate of lime, 
gypsum) or by the _ irrigation 
water. 

Sodium and ammonia on the 
other hand act in the direction 
of breaking down soil structure. 
Soils saturated with these nutri- 
ents slake or run together when 
wet, thereby limiting water move- 
ment and aeration. If crops are 
grown on a loam or clay soil 
which is low in naturally-occurr- 
ing calcium and is irrigated with 
water of low calcium content, 
repeated heavy applications of a 
sodium-containing fertilizer may 
eventually produce a soil of suf- 
ficiently high sodium content to 
produce structural breakdown. 

Actually it is only under very 
special conditions that ammonia 
builds up in the soil to a degree 
capable of destroying soil struc- 
ture. Under soil conditions oc- 
curring in many parts of Cali- 
fornia, ammonia added to or pro- 
duced in the soil is converted to 
nitrates which are taken up by 
plants or are leached from the 
soil. However, ammonia added 
to the soil as ammonium sul- 
phate may build up to a point 
capable of impairing structure 
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if the pH of the soil is reduced 
to the point (less than pH 4.5) 
where soil organisms capable of 
converting ammonia to nitrates 
are destroyed. Such may be the 
case when repeated heavy appli- 
cations of ammonium sulphate 
are applied to a soil which has 
no naturally-occurring limestone 
or other basic materials to neu- 
tralize the residual acidity of this 
fertilizer. 

Organic Matter 

Organic matter acts to create 
and preserve soil structure. Ap- 
plication of manure or other 
bulky organic materials to the 
soil and the growing of cover 
crops may be expected to reduce 
structural deterioration induced 
by high concentrations of sodium 
or ammonia in the soil. Where 
organic materials are used ex- 
clusively as the source of applied 
fertilizer, soil structure should be 
relatively good. 

A typical example of the role 
played by fertilizers in maintain- 
ing or destroying soil structure 
can be found in the University 
of California Citrus Experiment 
Station fertilizer plots. Here, 
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navel orange trees grown on a 
sandy loam soil free from natur- 
ally-occurring limestone and gyp- 
sum have been fertilized with 
various nitrogen carriers for a 
period of 20 years. Structure 
has remained good in plots re- 
ceiving nitrogen either as calcium 
nitrate, or as manure. However, 
where nitrogen at the rate of 3 
pounds per tree annually in one 
application has been supplied as 
sodium nitrate or ammonium sul- 
fate, aggregation has been de- 
stroyed and structure is poor for 
reasons previously discussed. 


This situation can be largely 
avoided if gypsum is added with 
the sodium nitrate and 


stone with the ammonium sul- 
phate. The gypsum provides a 
source of calcium to offset the 
structure-destroying property of 
sodium. The limestone neutral- 
izes any acidity produced by the 
ammonium sulphate and permits 
the soil organisms which convert 
ammonia nitrogen to _ nitrate 
nitrogen to function. Thus, 
structural breakdown due to am- 
monia accumulation is avoided. 


lime- 





Farm Tax Rates 


A recent report on Farm Taxes by the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture shows the highest rate per acre was $4.87 in New Jersey, 


while New Mexico had the lowest rate of 9 cents per acre. 
average tax for the country as a whole was 81 cents. 


The 
Only 15.6 per 


cent of West Virginia’s farms had mortages, while the U.S. average 


was 27.5 per cent. 


Massachusetts had the highest rate, where 46.9 
per cent of its farms had mortgages. 








Why Your Cattle Like the 
Other Side of the Fence 


Your cows can tell you when their 
feed 
interesting article by the country's 
leading authority on an interesting 
subject... 






is out of balance. Another 


Condensed from 
Western Livestock Journal 


William A. Albrecht, University of Missouri 


N THE production of live- 

stock—like any other kind of 
agricultural output must 
have a margin between cost and 
sale price. Unfortunately, some 
costs in livestock and agricultural 
production not yet 
logued. Among those the 
contributions from the soils as 
chemical items we already recog- 
nize, but more significant are 
the creative powers for new life 
which as yet we know little or 
nothing about. 

Keeping the life stream of our 
farm animals flowing is not as 
simple as keeping the assembly 
line in an automobile industry 
operating at full capacity. We 
still do not create livestock. It 
creates itself as best it can, pos- 
sibly in spite of us more than 
because of us. Since the life 
stream is carried by the proteins 
of the feeds, and not by the car- 
bohydrates and the fats which 


- we 


are cata- 


are 


make up the bulk of what we of- 
fer our animals, the major prob- 
lem ahead is that of growing 
quality proteins in our forages. 
Here again there is the biologi- 
cal process and one we do not 
manage except by way of the soil 
from which the creation of all 
life takes its start. 
Power of Creation 

We are slowly connecting the 
soil with the nutrition of all our 
life forms, whether they be mic- 
robe, plant, animal, or man. We 
are all too slowly coming to see 
soil exploitation of the past and 
the present as the reason why 
our meat, milk, cheese, eggs, and 
other protein foods are becoming 
scarcer, more costly and less 
abundantly produced. We must 
look to the soil as power of cre- 
ation if we are to evaluate what 
is ahead for any part of agricul- 
ture, especially livestock. 

We now recognize that our 


Reprinfed by permission of the author and Western Livestock Journal, 
Union Stock Yards, Los Angeles 58, California 
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farm animals as able connoisseurs 
of the quality of feeds. When 
we accept the self feeder, we 
admit that the pig will make a 
hog of himself quicker than we 
will. We can appreciate the un- 
usual ability of our grazing cattle 
to assay the feed values of their 
forages more accurately than we 
can when we observe that they 
let the tall grass on the spot of 
their droppings grow taller, while 
they eat the short grass around 
it. Then, too, they are always 
trying to get the grass on the 
other side of the fence, pro- 
vided the other side of the fence 
is out on the highway or on the 
railroad right-of-way. They pre- 
fer such places because there the 
soil fertility has not been ex- 
hausted by excessive cropping. 


Eternal Struggle 


If, in grazing, they can call 
the nutritional qualities so ac- 
curately in their “dumb” way of 
telling us, shall we not come to 
see that by giving attention to 
better treatments of our soil with 
limestone and other fertilizers, 
we can very probably build the 
soils for better herds? Shall we 
not see that when the protein- 
rich crops, like the legumes, are 
considered “hard to grow,” that 
even plants, too, are struggling 
with the soil for their proteins 
by which their creative life 


stream flows to provide proteins 
for our animals? 
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Some simple _ observations 
prompt us to ask some questions 
and stimulate our thinking about 
the soil. Does it provide all that 
the cow needs? 

Forages grazed by the cow 
have been called “grass” and 
“hay.” They have been some- 
thing to be cut with a mower or 
chopped, baled, stored in the 
barn, and measured as tons of 
dry matter. More machinery to 
reduce the labor requirements of 
the farmer has been guiding the 
production of grasses and hays, 
when in our humble opinion, 
that effort should be guided with 
the concern for more fertility in 
the soil for better nutrition of the 
cow by means of those feeds. 
The machinery has become pri- 
mary in the agricultural picture. 
The cow has become secondary, 
if one can judge by the growing 
tractor population in contrast to 
the cow population. 


Question Raised 


When the 


“weeds” grow tall in the pasture 
while others are grazed closely, 
this is regularly considered a call 
for the mowing machine to fight 
the weeds. Instead when weeds 
“take” the pasture, that ought 
to be viewed as a case in which 
the cow is giving a new defini- 
tion for the word “weeds.” Care- 
ful observations of her behavior 
should raise the question in our 
minds whether she would sug- 


plants we call 
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gest hormone sprays for the fight 
on weeds on a national scale. 

She is apparently telling us 
that weeds are not so much a 
particular plant species of bad 
repute within the vegetable king- 
dom. Rather, weeds are any 
plants making too little of nu- 
tritional value to tempt her to 
eat them for it. She lets them 
grow taller and tolerates the de- 
gree of her own starvation re- 
quired to do so. She is telling us 
that she does not choose her for- 





Enough Poem 
Oh, Lord, please fill my 
mouth with worthwhile 
stuff, 
And nudge me when 
I've said enough. 





age by the technical plant name. 
Instead, she chooses it by the nu- 
tritional values in the plant ac- 
cording as the soil fertility helps 
to fabricate food values in it. 

Recently a case came to our 
attention in which a herd of beef 
cattle was regularly going through 
knee-deep bluegrass and white 
clover on a virgin prairie—never 
fertilized and never plowed—to 
graze out the formerly well-fer- 
tilized, abandoned corn fields of 
cockle burrs, briars, nettles, and 
a host of plant species considered 
our worst weeds. 
Opinions Differ 

Here the cows were contradict- 
ing our plant classifications. They 
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were disregarding what we of- 
fered as supposedly good grazing 
in the form of the bluegrass, 
and were going the greater dis- 
tance to consume plants we have 
always called weeds and even 
noxious ones. Such was their 
choice, though only when the 
weeds were growing on more fer- 
tile soil. These cows would 
scarcely recommend the use of 
hormone sprays to kill certain 
plant species we classify as weeds. 
They would recommend more 
fertile soils instead. Then, ap- 
parently, no plant would be 
called “weeds” by them. 

When the cow breaks through 
the fence is it her objective 
merely to get on the other side? 
A careful consideration of such 
cow behavior points out that she 
is not going from one of our 
fields to another one, both of 
which have had the fertility of 
the soil exhausted to a low level. 
Instead she is going from one 
of those areas of our neglected 
soil fertility to the railroad right- 
of-way, or to the public high- 
way. She is going where the soils 
are still near the virgin fertile 
condition. Those soils have not 
been mined of their 
stores. 


Supreme Judge 

She is a judge of the feeding 
values, not the fattening values. 
She is producing offspring. She 
is calling for help in her struggles 
to keep her species multiplying. 


nutrient 
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She is telling us of the shortage 
of inorganic substances to make 
bones, or of the proteins in rela- 
tion to the carbohydrates. She is 
also telling us of the deficient 
qualities of the proteins in some 
of their parts essential for her 
biological processes. She will be 
telling us more when we learn 
more of the physiological pro- 
cesses on which she depends. 

That soil fertility makes a tre- 
mondous difference in the chemi- 
cal composition of a single grass 
species, and one considered high 
in the scale of nutritious grazing, 
was shown recently by the re- 
search of the Soil Conservation 
Service of the USDA, in their 
analysis of little bluestem of the 
western Gulf Region. Samples of 
this choice feed of the once- 
prevalent American bison were 
collected in close proximity. They 
showed a range in protein from 
1.5 to 16%, in phosphorus from 
.03 to .31%, in calcium from 
0.7 to 1.58%, and in potassium 
from .10 to 2.17% of the dry 
matter. The higher values were 
as much as 10 times the lower 
ones in the cases of protein and 
phosphorus, 20 times for the cal- 
cium, and 21 times in the case 
of the potassium. 

With such wide differences, 
even in the ash, would you be- 
lieve the cow would have sur- 
vived these many years if she had 
not been distinguishing between 
such extensive variations in plant 
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composition ? 
Ash Elements 

These were differences after 
the organic compositions  in- 
fluenced by, or containing, them 
had been destroyed by the igni- 
tion of the sample to leave only 
the ash. It says nothing about 
how widely the samples varied 
on the list of their organic com- 
pounds, like carbohydrates, pro- 
teins, and specific amino acids 
connected with the creative serv- 
ices these ash elements rendered. 


It is significant that these 
widest variations occurred in cal- 
cium and potassium, which are 
only recently coming into con- 
sideration because of their de- 
ficiencies in the soil. Calcium has 
long been ammunition in the 
fight on soil acidity when during 
all that time it should have been 
at the head of the list of needed 
nutrient elements on most hu- 
mid soils for the nourishment of 
plants, animals, and man. 

The importance of the soil 
fertility in relation to the nutri- 
tional quality of the proteins has 
not yet had much attention. In 
this relation there seems to be 
much that spells deficiencies in 
nutrition going back more di- 
rectly to the soil. In the humid 
soils of eastern United States we 
can grow corn in abundance. 
We are now considering a hund- 
red bushels of this grain per acre 
as commonplace production. 
That ‘has happened since we are 
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growing a hybrid grain, the poor 
reproducing capacity of which is 
not recognized because it is not 
used as seed for the succeeding 
crop. 

More "Go," Less "Grow" 

The size of the corn germ has 
been dwindling. Consequently 
the percentage of even “crude” 
protein in corn has been falling 
while at the same time the bush- 
els per acre have been mounting. 
Protein production per stalk has 





Soil insecticides increased 
corn yields last year about 
5 bushels an acre on 54 Illi- 
nois farms. 





become less and carbohydrate per 
stalk has become more. Capacity 
to help the animal make fat re- 
mains, but capacity for body 
growth and reproduction of the 
animal has fallen. We have more 
“go” food but less “grow” food. 

When the seed of this major 
grass, corn, is failing in its deliv- 
ery of protein within itself, shall 
we not expect the corresponding 
failure in protein delivery in the 
other grasses grown in the same 
Cornbelt and harvested at near 
maturity as hay? Is it possible 
that we are moving toward a pas- 
ture system of livestock farming 
because only the young grass 


is concentrated enough or com- 
plete enough in the proteins and 
all the nutrient substances asso- 
ciated with them to nourish our 
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animals, and keep them repro- 
ducing? 

All these questions should 
bring us to connect proteins more 
closely with the soil under the 
animal rather than with only the 
animal itself. The cow cannot 
deliver proteins except as they 
are provided for her in the feed, 
save for the supplementary syn- 
thetic helps she can get from the 
microbial flora in her intestinal 
tract. 


Amino Deficiency 


The corn plant as a producer 
of the more complete array of 
the amino acids essential for the 
white rat and thereby presumably 
for the cow, suggests its capacity 
for delivery of such quality of 
nutrition is limited to the germ 
of the corn grain. Complete nu- 
tritional service does not include 
the endosperm of that grain. 
One needs only to feed the whole 
corm grain to Guinea pigs, rab- 
bits, or rats to see how they eat 
out the germ first and no more, 
if the grain is plentifully sup- 
plied. The complete grain is de- 
ficient in the amino acids, tryp- 
tophane, methionine, and even 
lysine. It is for the provision of 
these few deficient amino acids, 
then, that so-called protein sup- 
plements have always been, and 
must still be, supplied from pro- 
ducing them. 

Any other grass, like the corn 
plant and the grain it makes, 
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cannot create the complete pro- 
teins required to nourish animals 
unless the soils growing it pro- 
vide all the fertility elements 
and compounds the plant needs 
in its creative operations. 


Ability Demonstrated 


The animal’s ability to separ- 
ate out the protein part in its 
feed, if given a chance, and the 
desperate struggle for that nu- 
trient was clearly demonstrated 
by experimental trials with three 
pens of rabbits. They were each 
given 500 gram allotments of 
cracked corn grain which was 
changed to a new supply in the 
first pen after 25%; in the sec- 
ond pen after 50%; and in the 
third pen after 75% was con- 
sumed. By means of the rabbits’ 
selection and consumption of 
more germ and less endosperm 
while feeding, the chemical 
analyses of the remnants showed 
that the consumed part was 
pushed up in protein concentra- 
tion from 7.31% for the total 
sample to (a) 8.12 (b) 7.87 and 
(c) 7.53% for the consumption 
of (a) 25, (b) 50, and (c) 75% 
respectively. 


More significant was the fact 
that the gains in weights of the 
animals in relation to the pro- 
tein consumed tell us that the 
animal is selecting not for mak- 
ing more weight of itself. The 
gains as units of weight produced 
per unit weight of protein con- 
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sumed in the corn were (a) 1.57, 
(b) 2.07, and (c) 2.36 respec- 
tively. These figures tell us that 
the rabbit does not choose to eat 
carbohydrates, to gain rapidly in 
weight, or to put on fat. His 
ambition for himself is quite con- 
trary to our plans for him. Con- 
sequently if the animal instinct 
calls for more protein, and if 
this factor of the animals’ nutri- 
tional wisdom has been work- 
ing for better survival through 
better health and better repro- 
duction when the animal roamed 
at large, shall we not use the 
animal’s choice to guide us in 
the treatment of the soil for soil 
improvement? Shall we not use 
the animal’s choice to guide our 
soil management for the growing 
of more proteins and especially 
those more complete in the es- 
sential amino acids by which we 
shall cooperate with the animals 
struggling to grow, rather than 
to fatten, themselves? 


Quality Chosen 


Merely more “crude” protein 
in the crops is also not the ani- 


mal’s choice, according to ex- 
periments with rabbits. A corn 
crop was fertilized with increas- 
ing amounts of nitrogen. The 
final grain crop was increased 
in its concentration of protein 
by four increments of more nitro- 
gen fertilizers to give (a) 7.09, 
(b) 8.03, (c) 8.95, and (d) 
10.44% of protein in the grain. 
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The rabbits were allowed to con- 
sume but 60% of the feed allot- 
ment before it was removed. 
When these four samples were all 
before them, they ate most of 
(a) and (b) but decidedly less 
of (c) and (d). They were tell- 
ing us that the rabbit does not 
follow us and call for more of 
any crude protein as we meas- 
ure protein and get more of it. 

Our animals are choosing ac- 
cording to the quality of the pro- 
teins and not just quantity of 
nitrogen multiplied by 6.25 
which is so commonly consid- 
ered the protein we talk about. 
We need to learn of the quality 
of protein. 


Fortunately for our beef sup- 
ply, most of it resulted because 
the cow and her calving opera- 
tion were on the western plains 
or open range. It was on the 
unweathered, more fertile soils. 
Now that we have exploited soil 
fertility and most of our animal 
industry is one of fattening, we 
are coming face to face with the 
need for the proteins grown to 
be more complete for animal re- 
production. The costs in that 
process are reasons for artificial 
insemination. Failures in repro- 
duction are blamed on microbial 
invasions, because they recognize 
a dying cow before we do. Never- 
theless, with all the artificials in 
feeds, drugs, inoculations, or 


what have you, the high percent- 
ages 


and _ the 


of sterile cows, 
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aborters, continually hamper the 
profit aspect. Trouble is ahead 
if one can judge the trend, and 
the hope lies in the soils as both 
the provocation and prevention 
of most of the difficulties. 


Question Raised 
Under 
the numerous matings required 


for conception, which usually 
succeed eventually in case of 
natural insemination, cause us to 
give up and turn the shy-breeder 
over for slaughter. This should 
provoke some serious thinking. 
Such observations ought to raise 
the question whether the larger 
dose of semen repeatedly served 
by the male, in the former prac- 
tice, is not a kind of successive 
hormone administration to bring 
about better ovulation and event- 
ual conception. This may not 
be the case under the limited 
semen supply which is now used 
in the latter practice. 


artificial procedures, 


Under declining soil fertility 


and corresponding decline in 


feed values, the load of repro- 
duction is becoming too heavy to 
be carried successfully during the 
period of gestation. If the in- 
creasing abortions and the 
mounting percentages of so-called 
“midget” calves are not studied 
more critically in terms of nutri- 
tion, rather than dodged by put- 
ting the blame on some aspect 
offering more mental escape, 
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these losses may occur astound- 
ingly often. 


Trouble Source 


A few studies of the blood 
chemistry of the “midgets” have 
found such low levels, and near 


absences, of some of the soil- 


borne essential elements to sug- 
gest the source of the trouble in 


some nutritional deficiencies in 


the cow’s feed, or troubles going 
back to the soil for their origin. 
Even then, the soil-borne essen- 


tial elements must do more than 
hitch-hike from the soil through 
the crop, through the cow to the 
foetal calf. The creation of the 
“midget” calf suggests its irreg- 
ularities traceable to irregular- 
ities in the fertility of the soil 
and the feed grown on it. It is 
leaning toward a waning faith in 
breeding but a waxing hope in 
feeding. 


If our failing soil fertility is 
still supporting the plants as pro- 
ducers of carbohydrates, but is 
letting them down as producers 
of proteins, is it too much of a 
stretch of the imagination to see 
the cow being let down in calf 
production to the “midget” level 
during gestation by the low level 
of feeds pulled down by the de- 


ficiencies in the soil? 


Only as we see feed proteins 
in their complete array of the 
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quantities of amino acids bal- 
anced for body growth, for re- 
production, and for protection 
against the invasion of foreign 
proteins like viruses and mic- 
robes; only as we learn more 
about how the cow would feed 
herself for offspring production 
rather than how we would carry 
her cheaply through the winter 
or fatten her; only as we discover 
the details of plant physiology 
by which we can know the crops 
which in combination will give 
us the complete proteins as feed; 
and finally, only as we know 
more about the soil fertility man- 
agement that will undergird the 
plants’ struggle in making pro- 


teins from the required chemical 
clements, can we expect to start 
the assembly line of the creation 
of livestock so that it will run in 
high order and without mishaps 
at all stages along that line. 


Only as we build up the soil 
can we escape the fact that our 
proteins, which minister to better 
health for man and his animals, 
are becoming scarcer because 
the soil fertility for the soil’s 
power of creation is going lower. 

Rebuilding our soil is no small 
matter ahead as we view not only 
livestock production but good 
nutrition and good health also 
for ourselves. 











ONE YEAR 


BEEF CATTLE 


Small Scale Feeder .......... Aug. 1955 
Hybrid Beef Cows .......... Aug. 1955 
. f° eee: Oct. 1955 
Feeder vragen for Profits Oct. 1955 
New Kind of Cowman ...... Nov. 1955 
Performance Records Pay ..Nov. 1955 
How Many Cows? .......... Nov. 1955 
Dobson's Meat Factory ...... . 1955 
Spotting Borderline Cow ....Dec. 1955 
Increase Income from Beef ..Dec. 1955 
Yardstick for Beef Cattle ....Jan. 1956 
Production Testing .......... Feb. 1956 
Beef Brucellosis Problem ..March 1956 
Man Feeds 2500 Steers ....March 1956 
Herd Bull Quarters ........ April 1956 
Performance Testing ....... April 1956 
Baxter’s Feeding Program May 1956 
Beef Cattle Improvement ay 1966 
CONSERVATION 
GO =e Oct. 1955 
Terraces Nuisance, Profitable Oct. 1955 
Rain Slim, Cattle Fat ....... Oct. 1955 
Teamwork in Conservation _ 1955 
He Rebuilt Circle G Ranch ..Dec. 1955 
Mulch Mat Stops Erosion ....Jan. 1956 
Dryland to Rangeland ...... Jan. 1956 
Work Shoulder to Shoulder Feb. 1956 
Drainage You See ........... May 1956 
CROPS 
Coming, Hybrid Sorghums ..Aug. 1955 
Sesame—New Crop .......... Nov. 1955 
Rice and Irrigation ......... Nov. 1955 
$10,000,000 Mushroom Industry Jan. "56 
304 Bushels of Corn ........ Jan. 1956 
New Corn Planting Method wm - 1956 
Sunflower Pro oor March 1956 
Band Seeding eee March 1956 
Throw Away Rotations? ...March 1956 
New Southern Forage Crop ..May 1956 
Corn Same Land, Every Year May 1956 
DAIRY CATTLE 
Smokey Bear Sells Milk Aug. 1955 
Certify Your Dairy Farm ...Aug. 1955 
CS os eek ke eeee aie Aug. 1955 
ds cw naeeb waa Oct. 1955 
Calf ae I a ng i asi . 1955 
Economy of Milk Replacers ..Oct. 1955 
a EE  Chuceanwad alee Nov. 1955 
Oo OO EEE Nov. 1955 
New Ideas in Calf Raising ...Dec. 1955 
One Bull, 100,000 puaves ....Dec. 1955 
Get Rid of Mastitis ......... Dec. 1955 
Can I Afford A Bulk Tank? ..Dec. 1955 
When to Sell Veal Calves ....Jan. 1956 
New Protective Milk ........ an. 1956 
Report Pipeline Milking ....Feb. 1956 
— — fay pawtcndme March 1956 
Eg March 1956 
Bulk an s Need Care ..... April 1956 
errr April 1956 
« oll ~~ a eeiter April 1956 
New Heifer Factories ....... May 1956 
FARM BUILDINGS & SHOP WORK 
Buildings Pay for Selves ....Nov. 1955 
Roofing ys nee ....Dec. 1955 
Plastic Bag Silos ............ Dec. 1955 
Pumps ay , = ee Feb. 1956 


CONTINUING INDEX 





Tilt-Up Farm Buildings May 1956 
Prefabricated Barns ........ May 1956 
FARM MANAGEMENT 
Future of Farming .......... ug. 1955 
Partnership Farming ....... Aug. 1955 
Make Enough Profit ........ Aug. 1955 
Satisfied With Your Income? Oct. 1955 
Commodity Market .......... Oct. 1955 
Man With Green Thumb . Nov. 1955 
Solving thie meg Problem Nov. 1955 
How 3 Families Did It ...... Nov. 1955 
PO PEE osccacenesesccs Nov. 1955 
Process and Sell Direct ..... Dec. 1955 
Found His Fortune At Home Dec. 1955 
Insure Farm Earnings ...... Dec. 1955 
Livestock Marketing ........ Jan. 1956 
Social Security for Farmers ..Jan. 1956 
Ladder to Ownership ....... Feb. 1956 
Appraise A Ranch ........... Feb. 1956 
Livestock Marketing ........ Feb. 1956 
What Farm Managers Think 

“ GG — Benepe eb. 1956 
Parity, What You Make It March 1956 
Your Lease A Lemon? ....March 1956 
Too Much of Eve thing ... April 1956 
Plan Your Estate Taxes ....April 1956 
New Tax Depreciation ...... April 1956 
How to Appraise a Farm ...April 1956 
Ease Thru the Saueeze ..... April 1956 
Use USDA Crop Estimates ..May 1956 
Makes Most of Every Acre ..May 1956 
Make Money On Small Farm May 1956 
Young Man Can Buy Farm ..May 1956 
FARM EQUIPMENT & MACHINERY 
Big Machinery Makers ...... ug. 1955 
Cut Machinery Costs ....... Aug. 1955 
No Work Feeding .......... Aug. 1955 
Agricultural Aviation ....... Aug. 1955 
Grain DIOP POPS .ncescccsccs Oct. 1955 
Buy Used Machinery ........ Oct. 1955 
More Meat, More Feed ...... Oct. 1955 
High. Low Vacuum Milking _— 1955 
Self-Feed Water, Too ...... 1956 
Engineering Ideas for Farm Feb. 1956 
No Shovel Feeding ......... Feb. 1956 
Mechanized Feed Box March 1956 
Mechanize Your Chores ..... May 1956 
FEEDS 
Liberal vs. Limited Feeding Nov. 1955 
More Ways Use Electricity ..Dec. 1955 
Feeding Dairy Herd ........ Jan. 1956 
FERTILIZERS 
Fertilize to Match Moisture June 1955 
Fertilize Cover Crop ........ Aug. 1955 
Read Fertilizer Label ........ Nov. 1955 
Nitrogen Fertilizers & Grass Jan. 1956 
Lime Pays and Pays ........ an. 1956 
Plant Growth Regulator Jan. 1956 
How Much Fertilizer? ....March 1956 
More for Fertilizer Dollar ..April 1956 
New Look Fertilizer ........ May 1956 
FORESTRY 
(.. 2 ere Oct. 1955 
Cutting Woodlands .......... Nov. 1955 
Timber Sales A ae -Dec. 1955 
Good Lumber | ee Jan = 
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Save Every Woodlot Stick March 
Money from Trees April 

















FRUIT 

Dwarf Apples Grow-Up ..... Aug. 1955 
Semi-Dwarf Trees .......... Dec. 1955 
Long Pruning Ups Yields ....Jan. 1956 


G.I. Joe Makes Grapes Grow Jan. 
All-Purpose Spray .......... Feb. 
Dynamite Treat paeertiees Feb. 
Mulching Small Fruits -March 1956 
What is Good Hay? ....... ey 1956 
French Alfalfas Look Good ..May 1956 
More Feed Value from Alfalfa ~ "56 


HAY AND HAY CROPS 


Seed BESTS cccccsccccsvcs Aug. 1955 
Good Meadows .............. Aug. 1955 
Make ~~ Alfalfa Hay ....Nov. 1955 
for OS aa Feb. 1956 
Cut ae March 1956 
Long-Lived Alfalfa ......... April 1956 
HOGS 
Sows Separate System ...... 1955 
Chester Whites Gross $12,000 “Oc. 1955 
Reproductive Gilts .......... Oct. 1955 
Latest Hog Breeding ........ Oct. 1955 
3 Litters in 15 Months ..... Oct. 1955 
More Health Certified Hogs ..Oct. 1955 
Alfalfa Pays in Pork ...... Nov. 1955 
Raise Fast Gaining Boars ..Nov. 1955 
ress of Swine Inbreds ..Dec. 1955 
Altelts Improves Sows ...... Dec. 1955 
Ahead in Hog Business ...... Jan. 1956 
Electric Brooders Save Pigs Feb. 1956 
NE. DE. snavescenwaseees Feb. 1956 
Pee EE OE évcecpcccass Feb. 1956 
Farrowing Management -March 1956 


Hog Farm Grosses $250,000 April 1956 


Wean Pigs in 3 Weeks? ....April 1956 
Planned Hog Program ..... April 1956 
Sows Need Roughage ...... May 1956 
Cheaper Swine Rations May 1956 
IRRIGATION 

Irrigate When Soil Tells You Aug. 1955 
Fertilizing Thru Irrigation ..Oct. 1955 
Fruit Trees & Water ....... ov. 1955 
Why Farm Ponds Fail ...... Feb. 1956 


Irrigating Feed Crop ...... March 1956 
Water—Got Enough? 


INSECTS AND INSECTICIDES 
Kill Flies in Dai Barn ....Aug. 
Control Household Insects 2 
COMENGE ZEROED ccccceccevese 

Progress Insect Battle .... 11 
Alfalfa Weevil Invades North May '’ 


PASTURES 


UO eae Aug. 1955 
a Be ae Aug. 1955 
Five Year Pasture Plan ..-Dec. 1955 
Range Rejuvenation ........ Feb. 1956 
Don't Lose Ladino ......... Feb. 1956 
Grassland for Dairymen ...March 1956 


Plants Tell to Graze, Mow . .April 1956 
Haul Pastures to Cows ...... April 
Grass, Legume Seedings Saved May ‘56 


POULTRY 


New tv ogee | Housing ...... Aus. 1955 
Profitable oasters ........ 1955 
Turkey Hatching Year Round ‘Oct 1955 
Cut yoiter Costs ......ce00; 1955 
Caponettes in the Woods ros ae 1955 
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Turkey Barbecues .......... Nov. 1955 
Cortified MGB ...ccsccccccce Nov. 1955 
Reducing Poustey Mortality Dec. 1955 
Lighting EE, ic sawegaceoute . 1955 
CRORE BD scnccesecesecce 1956 
150 Eggs Per i. ad Hen ..Jan. 1956 
$2,000,000,000 Bird ............ Jan. 1956 
Cull or Not - Cull pekha see Feb. 1956 
10,000 Hens, One Man ...... Feb. 1956 


Egg Production Standards ae 1956 
Who Rules Roost? 
Caged Layers 
Better Hatching Eggs May 1956 
Broilers Fed Cheaply on Corn May "56 


SHEEP AND GOATS 
Go Easy with Hormones ... 
How To Feed Shee 


More Lamb Gains, Less Feed Oct. 1955 
Caring for Sheep Flock ....Dec. 1955 
Good Sheep Management ....Jan. 1956 
Two Ways to Feed Lambs ..Jan. 1956 
Dy DE <-cndctedieccodwaes eb. 1956 


Sheep Improvement Program April 1956 
Ewes Need Grain Roughage May 1956 


SILAGE 


New Silage Preservative ....Aug. 1955 
Causes of Poor Silage ...... Oct. 1955 
Self-Feed Silage to ttle ...Dec. 1955 
EE ME ss cccaksepasxacud April 1956 
More Silage, Cheaper Beef ..May 1956 
Report on Bunker Silo ...... May 1956 
SOILS 
Subsoiling, When It Pays ...Oct. 1955 
Mysterious Molybdenum ....Dec. 1955 

ork Soil Too Much? ..March 1956 
VETERINARY 
What About Twin Calves ....Aug. 1955 
——— . aa Aug. 1955 
Antibiotics for Calves ....... Oct. 1955 
Check for ‘‘Hardware’’ ...... Nov. 1955 
Vibriosis in Cattle .......... Jan. 1956 
Cattle Grub Control ........ an. 1956 
Feed Milk Fever, Ketosis ..Jan. 1956 
Magnetize Cows, Stop 

CO REY Feb. 1956 


Artificial Breed’g Research March 1956 
Plotting Against Screwworm April 1956 


Know About Bloat ......... May 1956 
WEEDS 

New Weed Killers .......... May 1956 
Weed Herbicides .......... March 1956 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Student Exchange ........... Aug. 1955 
Foreign Farm Youths ...... Oct. 1955 
Don't Trust To Luck........ Nov. 1955 
Who Is The County Agent? .Nov. 1955 
.. -.. eer Nov. 1955 
Science and Farm .......... Nov. 1955 
Verona’s Farm Fair ........ Dec. 1955 


U.S. Stock to Foreign Pastures Jan. 56 
Outstanding Young Farmer Jan. 1956 


IFYE Spreads Goodwill ...March 1956 
Australia Agriculture ...... rch 1956 
Fast Fire Protection ...... March 1956 
Rodent Comtres ...ccsccccss March 1956 
Visitors Discover U.S.A. April 1956 


Soviet Drive for Wheat, Feed Apr. 1956 
Story of Donald Sanford .. April 1956 
Farm Fires — Alive 


on oirutate May 1956 

















A good farm book 
can substitute for 
a lot of unhappy 
farming experience 
and cost you a 
great deal less in 
time and money. 


(6) 


Best Farm Books For Your Library 


Select titles you need and order from these pages. 


ORDER BOOKS DIRECT FROM THESE PUBLISHERS—identify- 
ing numbers at left appear also in book titie descriptions to 
tell source of each book. Send $.15 per book to cover postage 
in U. S. For shipment to Canada and other countries, esti- 
mate postage amount required and include with your payment. 
(1) Devin-Adair Co., 23 E. 26th St., New York 10, N. Y. 

(2) College Science Publishers, P.O. Box 798, State College, Pa. 
(3) Iowa State College Press, Press Building, Ames, Iowa. 
(4) Farmer’s Digest, Box 404, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 

(5) Springer it~ ye 4 Co., 44 E. 28rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 
‘ou ve 
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John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 F 
Ronald Press Co., 15 E. "26th St., 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 


ARTIFICIAL BREEDING 
Artificial Breeding of Farm Animals. 
Perry. 1952 Edition. (Source 4) $5.00 


BEEF CATTLE 
Beef Cattle. 4th Edition. R. R. her 7 
641 pages. (Source 6) . 
Beef Production. Diggins and were 
343 p. 1 
DAIRY CATTLE AND DAIRYING 
Dairy Cattle. 1955 4th Edition. W. W. 
Yapp and B. Nevens. U. of 
Illinois. 420 p. (Source 6) ....$4.75 
Fitting and Showing sett? Cattle. 
112 p. 1962. (Source 3) ........ $2.00 
Dairy Cattle Feeding am Megt., Hen- 
derson-Reaves. 1954. (Source 6) $6.50 
Dairy ee Diggins and Bundy. 
1955 $5.35 


350 


SWINE PRODUCTION 


Swine Production. Bundy and Dig: 
i S fe Se Saree: 
FARM CROPS 


Hunger Signs in eee. Color photos. 
Practical. (Source 4) $4.50 
Crop Production, Principles and Prac- 


tices. Ahlgren. 1953. (Source 4) $4.50 
Plant Regulators in Agriculture. Tur- 
kep. 1954. (Source 6) .......... .50 


Crop Production: Princi 


les and Prac- 
tices. Ahlgren and " 
1953 


lorit. br 

TREES AND FORESTRY 

Improved Nut Trees of North America 
and How to Grow Them. Reed & 
Davidson. (Source 1) 





Livestock Health Encyclopedia 

Edited by R. Seiden. How to im- 
prove the health of your cattle, 
sheep, hogs, other livestock. Which 
remedies to use for best results at 
lowest cost, in prevention and 
treatment of diseases, parasites, 
common injuries. The advice of 
314 specialists in easy ABC order. 
624 es, 300 illustrations. 
Send onl 50 
TRIAL ORDER. Within ten days 
you may return book(s) for full 
refund. 


Springer Publishing Company, Inc. 
44 E. 23rd St. New York 10, N.Y. 











New York 16. 
» J 


New York 10, N. 
Educational Book Division, Englewood Cliffs, 


New Jersey 


GRASSES AND LEGUMES 
Range Management. Sampson. 1962. 
(Source 6) -5O 
Forages: The Science of Grassland Ag- 
riculture. Hughes. 724 p. (Source 2 


eRe eee ee eee eee eee eee ee eee ee) 


The Range and Pasture Book. Donahue 
Evans and Jones. 406 p. 1956. .$5.60 


POULTRY 
Economics of Poultry Mgt. Botsford. 
Se DD sconasaannewesion $5.75 
Hatchery ration and Mgt. et 
Irwin. 19 |S Pree 


Commercial Poultry Production. Marbie 
and Jeffrey. (Source 7) $6.00 
FARM & ACCOUNTING MGT. 
Farm Records and Accounting. Hop- 
kins and Heady. (Source 3) .$4.50 
How to Make Your Farm Pay. Malone. 


Same. Tek DP. GOITER BF) cccccccs $3.95 
Law and the Farmer. Beuscher. 19565. 
Sr ee $4.95 
Profitable Farm Management. Bryant 
and Hamilton. 404 p. 1956...... 35 
FEEDS 
Feeds RA Feeding. Complete. Morrison. 
1951. — 2 (Source 4) ........ 7.00 
Feeds and Feeding. Abridged. Morri- 


son. 1951. 631 p. (Source 4) ....$3.50 
GENERAL FARMING 
Midwest Farm Handbook, 400 p. 1954. 
(Source 3) 
Grasses and Grassland Farming. Hi 
Staten. 336 p. (Source 1) $5.00 
LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY 
PRODUCTION 
Livestock and Poultry Production. 
Bundy and Higgins. 616 p. 1954 $6.55 
Animal Breeding. Winters. 1954. 
(Source 6) 


eee eee eee eee eee ee 


MARKETING 
Profitable Roadside Marketing. Don- 
aldson, Johnstone. 1956. a > 


SHE 
Sheep Science. on a 1947. 534 p 
NE I ei at cetninny sane $6.00 
VETERINARY 
Livestock Health Enc fr edia. Seiden 
624 p. 300 Illus. 195 urce 5) $7.50 
This | of farm books is a service 
to our readers and to publishers. For 
information about costs, write to Farm- 
er’s Digest, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 
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FARM SUPPLIES, SERVICES 


Subscribe now to Yorkshire Jour- 
nal, learn about fastest growing 
breed of ‘‘meat-type’’ hogs, $1 per 
year. Write: 


American Yorkshire Club 
Lafayette, Indiana 
LAWN MOWERS, FARM 
Wind King Qlectric Mfg. Co., Merrill, 
Iowa. Write for catalogs. 
FARM MANAGEMENT 
Doane Agricultural Service, St. Louis 
8, Missouri. 
FARM SEEDS 
J. W. Jung Seed Co., Randolph, Wis- 
consin. Seed catalog. 
HOME FLOUR MILL 
Lee Engineering Co., Dept. F.D., 2023 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
Stone grind your own flour. 


$1000. MONTHLY POSSIBLE, rais- 
ing Fishworms, Large African 
Nightcrawlers, backyard, arage, 
basement. Illustrated Booklet ex- 
plains raising, packing, marketing. 
25c. Ozark Worm Farm-30, Willow 
Springs, Missouri. 


Farmer's Digest Can Sell For You 
Our magazine is an unusual one, of- 
fering an unusual opportunity if you 
have a special product or service to 
sell. We reach farmers who obviously 
want to read. You reach them, too, 
with even a small ad in Farmer's 
Digest. Write Box 404, Fort Atkinson, 
Wisconsin, for rates and information. 


EXTRA CASH for Salesmen— 
Housewives-Farmers selling Scotch- 
lite signs. They shine at nite for 
top of mail boxes—also house num- 
bers—Door plates. Quick Sales— 
Big profit—Ideal for retired per- 
sons on pensions—Free Sales Out- 
fit—Illuminated Sign Co., 2942 1st 
Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


VETERINARY PRODUCTS 
Anchor Serum Co., of Indiana, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. Veterinary Catalog. 


NOWASTE Mineral Feeders for 
hogs, cattle, sheep. Pen and sow 
feeders. Pellet feeders. Weather- 
proof Poultry range feeders. Com- 
posters. FERTUSAN Compost ac- 
tivator and Poultry land cleaner. 
Soil test kits. Write — 


Otto Zimmerman, Mfr., Dept. F.D., 
Fairfax, Minnesota 
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LET YOUR BANK 
KEEP YOUR FARM 
BOOKS 














FARMED 
BAN ERS Fasy. 
Bo On DePog;, 4 


Here's a new idea that lets you do 
your farm record keeping when you 
“darn well'’ feel like it. It gets you 
away from being a bookkeeper every- 
day of the year... yet accurately 
records information you must have to 
make money farming and avoid pay- 
ing taxes you don't owe. 

Secret of the new system — ''It lets 
your bank keep your books." It pro- 
vides a special farm bank deposit or 
pass book that you can substitute 
for the bank book you now use. In 
this new bank book, you or the teller 
have ample space to record where 
your deposits come from and what 
you sell. At the end of the year, a 
complete record of your farm income 
is ready to transfer to your Easy-Way 
Account Book. 

It's even easier to keep a definite 
and indisputable record of your farm 
expenses as you go through the year. 
Just do what you should do anyway 
+ +» « pay by check. Note on the 
check or the stub what you bought or 
paid for. Later transfer this informa- 
tion to the Expense Summary of your 
Easy Way Account Book. Again, you 
automatically get the figures required 
for your income tax return. 

There's nothing else like the Easy- 
Way System. One farm family, using 
a similar system, figured time spent 
paid them $25.00 an hour. Order 
your Easy-Way System today. Your 
money back if you aren't completely 
satisfied. Send only $2.00 to the 
address below. 

FARMER'S DIGEST 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
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the coming months. 





Already during 1956, farm 
prices have made a respectable 
come-back. A composite gain of 
8% in 5 months has brought 
levels up to those of a year ago. 
Quick payments on the Soil 
Bank Law also promise to aid 
farm mcome. Farmers who plow 
under immature crops of wheat, 
cotton, corn, rice, peanuts and 
tobacco may receive government 
payments yet this year, probably 
in late summer or early fall. 
Under the law, these payments 
will be made only to farmers who 
raise less than their federal plant- 
ing allotments. Rates will aver- 
age nationally about $40 an acre 
for corn, $24 for wheat, $70 for 
cotton and $34 for rice. 
According to agricultural 
economists, hog prices are ex- 
pected to reach a summer peak 
during late June or early July. 
However, a rather sharp price 
drop may then develop if farm- 
ers, remembering the substantial 
price decline which occurred 
last year, bunch marketings more 
than usual. The economists see 
a much smaller seasonal hog 
price decline this fall and winter 
than the $10 decline of last year. 
Price of milk going into fluid 
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FARM PRICES ARE 
COMING BACK — 


In general, prospects and price 
predictions are encouraging for 















use in much of the midwest will 
be higher than it otherwise would 
have been by 46c per 100 pounds 
in June and 26c per 100 pounds 
during July. This increase is due 
to the elimination of the usual 
summer decline in milk prices 
in most federal order markets. 
The adjustment is in addition to 
the 10c per hundredweight in- 
crease in federal price support 
levels for the marketing year. 
Higher prices for fed cattle for 
the June to September period are 
indicated because of prospective 
reductions in numbers and 
weights of cattle to be marketed. 
Feeder cattle prices during the 
remainder of 1956 are expected to 
continue lower than during 1955. 


The price of corn during June 
and July will be around the $1.40 
level in corn surplus areas if the 
Commodity Credit Corporation 
continues to sell two to three 
million bushels per week. The 
effective ceiling on the farm 
price of corn is about $1.50. 
After mid-summer corn will be 
influenced by the prospects for the 
new crop as well as CCC actions. 


(Price predictions from Purdue 
University agricultural economists.) 
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